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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  54  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Cxjnference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
bv  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  I.ima  in  1938.  The 
(reation  of  machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 

I’uRPOsE  AND  Organization 

The  purpiose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostciing  constructive  coopieration  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  freely  available 
to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs 


are  administered  by  a  Director  General  and  an 
Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible 
to  a  Governing  Board  compiosed  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Washington  of  the  other  American 
governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  spiecial  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agp-icultural  coopieration,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains 
120,000  volumes  and  2,400  mapis.  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list 
of  other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regpilations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences  of  American  States. 
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Ramon  Grau  San  Martin 
Visits  the  United  States 


President  Ramon  Grau  San  Martin  of  Cuba, 
who  was  inaugurated  on  October  10  of  this 
year,  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the  United  States 
while  President-elect.  He  arrived  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  August  30  at  the  invitation  of 
President  Roosevelt,  and  was  welcomed  at 
the  airport  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officials  of  the  United  States  Government, 
while  bands  played  the  national  anthems  of 
the  two  countries  and  a  detachment  of  troops 
presented  arms. 

The  formalities  were  enlivened  by  a  special 
sense  of  friendliness  to  a  near  neighbor,  past 
and  present  associations  with  which  are  of 
particular  significance.  As  one  of  the  United 
Nations,  Cuba  has  rendered  many  services 
to  their  cause.  Among  its  contributions  are 
supplies  of  necessary  materials  (among  them 
alcohol,  manganese,  and  nickel),  the  use  of 
strategically  located  bases,  and  the  mobili¬ 
zation  of  its  fleet,  with  a  resulting  loss  of 
ships  and  men  through  submarine  warfare. 

"Cuba  is  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for 
the  cause  of  justice  and  liberty,”  said  Presi¬ 


dent-elect  Grau  San  Martin  in  his  remarks 
before  the  special  session  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  convoked 
in  his  honor  on  September  1.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  ad¬ 
dressed  Dr.  Grau  San  Martin  in  the  name 
of  his  colleagues,  saying: 

Mr.  President-elect: 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  extend  to  you 
the  warmest  possible  welcome  on  behalf  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  It 
is  also  a  privilege  to  greet  one  whose  professional 
and  public  career  has  been  so  wholeheartedly  de¬ 
voted  to  public  welfare. 

Of  that  devotion  you  first  gave  evidence  as  a 
practicing  physician,'  in  your  tireless  efforts  to 
relieve  the  sick  and  the  suffering  among  the  under¬ 
privileged  in  your  country,  and  to  better  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  lived.  As  a  professor 
in  the  university,  you  continued  that  work  by  in¬ 
culcating  in  your  students  an  appreciation  of  the 
noblest  aspect  of  your  profession — the  service  of 
humanity.  Then,  when  you  later  held  important 

'  See  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Grau  San 
Martin,  BULLETIN,  September  1944. 
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public  office  in  your  country,  you  contributed  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  a  greater  realization  of  the  need  of 
the  Cuban  people  for  an  improvement  in  their 
standard  of  living. 

You  have  now  been  called  to  the  highest  office 
in  the  gift  of  your  nation,  and  thus  have  been 
given  a  renewed  opportunity  to  carry  to  ever 
higher  levels  the  progressive  principles  to  which 
you  have  dedicated  your  life.  During  the  recon¬ 
struction  period  that  will  follow  upon  the  United 
Nations’  victory — a  period  that  happily  seems 
nearer  than  we  would  have  dared  hope  a  few 
months  ago — it  will  be  the  first  concern  of  all  in 
authority  to  make  effective  the  ideals  for  which 
we  took  up  arms.  Paramount  among  the  many 
problems  will  be  the  establishment  of  regimes 
that  will  work  toward  general  public  welfare  as 
the  ultimate  objective  of  national  and  international 
action.  The  example  set  by  such  men  as  you 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  practical  inspiration. 

We  welcome  you,  too,  as  the  representative  of 
a  people  which,  from  the  beginning  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  as  an  independent  nation,  has  given  en¬ 
thusiastic  supjxirt  to  the  principles  for  which  the 
Pan  American  Union  stands.  "010  representatives 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  on  the  Governing  Board 
of  this  institution  have  steadily  and  without  ex¬ 
ception  given  their  best  effort  to  promote  the 
principles  of  inter-American  solidarity. 

When  Japan  made  her  treacherous  attack  on 
the  United  States  and  thereby  directly  threatened 
the  whole  Western  Hemisphere,  your  people  fully 
realized  the  menace  to  the  security  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  all  the  American  Republics.  Cuba  was 
one  of  the  first  to  declare  war,  not  only  against 
that  country,  but  against  Germany  and  Italy  as 
well. 

We  therefore  welcome  you  as  a  proven  friend 
and  as  the  future  Chief  of  State  of  a  great  people 
which  has  always  rendered  faithful  service  to  the 
cause  of  Pan  Americanism. 

To  these  cordial  words  the  President-elect 
of  Cuba  replied: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Your  Excellencies: 

It  is  not  a  sense  of  official  duty,  not  a  superficial 
feeling,  that  I  experience  upon  entering  for  the 
first  time  this  House  of  the  Americas.  No  sincere 
American  can  but  be  surprised,  exhilarated,  and 
moved  upon  coming  into  contact  for  the  first  time 
with  the  wonderful  spirit  that  permeates  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  this  house;  a  spirit  that  reflects  the 
purest  and  most  ardent  life,  the  only  life  through 


which  can  be  attained  the  combined  ideal  of 
fraternity,  union,  peace,  and  justice.  'These  four 
great  basic  principles  of  American  life  are  blended 
and  symbolized  in  this  building,  in  which  dwell 
in  full  concord  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  ideals 
and  the  realizations  which  from  North  to  South 
give  definite  form  to  the  generous  image  of  the 
Americas. 

Under  this  roof  we  understand  better  than  any¬ 
where  else  that  America  is  not  an  Arcadia  des¬ 
tined  to  absorb  all  immigration,  nor  a  miraculous 
land  of  plenty  whose  roads  lead  to  fields  where 
spring  fountains  of  eternal  youth.  We  understand 
too  that  it  is  the  cradle  neither  of  political  con¬ 
vulsions  nor  of  coups  d’etat. 

But  under  this  roof  we  come  to  a  realization  that 
America  is  a  land  in  which,  thanks  to  a  loyal  and 
indefatigable  collective  effort,  reason  and  feeling 
are  yielding  the  most  precious  fruits  of  which 
human  personality  is  capable. 

In  Washington,  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
there  assembled  almost  all  the  States  that  were  to 
take  the  first  step  in  an  undertaking  which  has 
made  of  America  the  most  powerful  bulwark  of 
humane  and  moral  power.  A  modest  beginning,  it 
is  true,  somewhat  materialistic,  somewhat  tenta¬ 
tive,  was  that  of  the  "Commercial  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,”  to  which  was  reserved  the 
glorious  destiny  of  becoming  the  Pan  Amerio# 
Union. 

Sixteen  years  later,  in  1906,  Cuba  took  part  is 
a  member  in  the  Third  Pan  American  Conference 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  At  last  Cuba  was  independent, 
at  last  Cuba  had  consolidated  its  independens 
with  the  moral  and  material  cooperation  of  all 
America,  thereby  carrying  on  the  most  profound 
American  tradition,  whose  generous  course  runs 
unmistakably  from  Bolivar  to  Franklin  D.  Roo*- 
velt — that  profound  tradition  which  guaranies 
to  the  individual  every  right  to  liberty  and  to  hap¬ 
piness  and  to  the  nations  perfect  equality,  politidi 
integrity,  and  absolute  Sovereignty- 

Nothing  gives  more  satisfaction  than  to  evob 
the  great  Liberator,  longing  not  only  for  the  f^e^ 
dom  of  his  country,  but  also  for  that  of  the  whok 
Continent;  or  the  President  of  the  great  Ameridl 
nation,  resolutely  rejecting  isolationism  to  offer 
to  the  sister  nations,  through  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy,  advice  in  difficulties,  security  in  danger  and, 
in  moments  of  world  tragedy,  the  wealth  of  his 
country  and  the  lives  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

To  back  this  policy,  Cuba  also  makes  every  pos¬ 
sible  effort  to  contribute  to  the  system  of  Pan 
American  security  and  the  system  of  world  peaa 
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Thus  it  helps  by  supplying  raw  materials  for  war, 
by  offering  the  use  of  certain  bases  indispensable 
to  the  defense  of  the  Continent  because  of  their 
privileged  strategic  situation,  by  mobilizing  its 
fleet,  whose  principal  units  have  been  sunk  by 
enemy  submarines,  and  consequently  by  offering 
up  the  lives  of  many  of  its  brave  citizens  in  this 
unparalleled  struggle  for  the  triumph  of 
Democracy. 

Cuba  is  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the 
cause  of  justice  and  liberty.  That  is  why  we  ad¬ 
mire  that  International  New'  Deal  which  has  been 
brought  forth  by  the  concept  of  the  Good  Neigh¬ 
bor,  and  which  is  a  policy  in  splendid  harmony 
with  Cuban  ideals.  Cuba  can  fully  endorse  the 
words  uttered  by  the  great  statesman  Cordell  Hull 
at  the  Pan  American  Conference  in  Montevideo, 
when  he  affirmed  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  opposed  to  everything  that  limits 
the  liberty  and  sovereignty  of  countries  and  peoples. 

Respect  for  sovereignty  is  to  nations  what  the 
right  to  liberty  is  to  individuals.  This  standard 


gives  to  all  nations  not  only  a  great  privilege  but 
a  great  responsibility  and  a  great  obligation. 
Using  the  expression  of  a  great  contemporary 
philosopher,  we  may  say  that  our  duty  is  to  think 
as  men  of  action  and  to  act  as  men  of  thought. 

In  a  press  interview  Dr.  Grau  San  Martin 
remarked,  as  quoted  in  The  New  York  Times, 
that  industrialization  and  diversification  of 
Cuba’s  agricultural  program  would  be  main 
points  in  his  administration’s  platform,  along 
with  reduction  of  the  country’s  external  debt. 

The  President-elect’s  stay  in  the  United 
States  was  divided  between  Washington  and 
New  York.  In  both  cities  he  received  a  most 
cordial  welcome  and  many  attentions  from 
leading  figures  in  national  life  and  from  or¬ 
ganizations  of  note. 

President  Roosevelt  gave  the  first  social 
affair  for  the  Cuban  guest,  a  large  luncheon 


fi 


the  governing  board  of  the  pan  AMERICAN  UNION  ENTERTAINS  THE  THEN 
PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  CUBA  AT  LUNCHEON 

Dr.  Grau  San  Mardn  appears  at  the  center  left,  leaning  forward. 
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at  the  White  House  at  which  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  men  in  government  circles  were  present. 
The  next  day,  at  the  close  of  the  special 
session  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  Dr.  Grau  San  Martin  was 
the  guest  of  the  Governing  Board  at  lunch¬ 
eon,  served  in  the  Hall  of  Heroes  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  Secretary  Hull,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  were 
other  American  hosts  in  Washington.  A 
brilliant  close  to  Dr.  Grau  San  Martin’s  stay 
in  the  capital  was  provided  by  a  dinner  and 
reception  on  the  evening  of  September  2, 
for  which  invitations  were  issued  by  Dr. 
Aurelio  F.  Concheso,  then  Cuban  Ambas¬ 
sador.  The  Embassy  is  a  handsome  .setting 
for  such  entertainments. 

The  President-elect  went  one  afternoon  to 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  An¬ 
napolis  and  the  following  day  laid  a  wreath 


on  the  tomb  of  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon 
and  one  on  that  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Arriving  in  New  York  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  September  3,  for  an  unofficial  visit,  Dr. 
Grau  San  Martin  attended  mass  at  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s.  The  four  additional  days  that  he 
remained  in  the  city  were  crowded  with 
activity.  A  reception  by  Mayor  Fiorello  La 
Guardia,  a  visit  to  an  aircraft  plant  on  Long 
Island,  a  number  of  luncheons  and  dinners 
tendered  by  prominent  individuals  and  by 
organizations  having  special  connections  with 
Cuba,  and  a  final  dinner  given  jointly  by  the 
Pan  American  Society  of  New  York  and  the 
Cuban  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  United 
States  were  on  the  program  of  the  President¬ 
elect.  At  this  dinner  he  said  that  America  is 
the  great  homeland  of  democracy  and  con¬ 
sequently  could  not  remain  indifferent  in  the 
present  duel  to  the  death  between  democraq 
and  totalitarianism. 


The  First  Pan  American  Congress 
on  Criminology 

JOHN  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Director,  Federal  Bureau  oj  Investigation,  United  States  Department  of  Justice 


Many  significant  steps  in  man’s  progress 
through  the  centuries  are  found  in  the  records 
of  conferences.  Sometimes  these  meetings 
follow  terrible  wars,  but  from  them  come 
treaties  of  peace.  Other  conferences  bring 
together  people  w'ith  similar  interests  and 
mutual  problems  so  that  all  may  benefit  from 
personal  association  and  free  discussion. 

One  of  the  most  important  milestones  in 
the  progress  of  law  enforcement  work  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  was  passed  May 
29,  1944,  when  the  First  Pan  American  Con¬ 
gress  on  Criminology  met  at  Santiago,  Chile. 
Sessions  continued  through  June  3,  with  93 
delegates  representing  I6  nations  in  at¬ 
tendance. 

The  gathering  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Latin  American  Congress  on  Criminology, 
which  at  previous  sessions  had  discussed  law 
enforcement  problems.  The  idea  for  a  Con¬ 
gress  attended  by  delegates  from  all  the 
Americas  developed  and  was  promoted  by 
Dr.  Luis  Sandoval  Smart,  among  others. 
Dr.  Sandoval  Smart  is  Chief  of  the  Police 
Technical  Laboratory  in  the  General  Bureau 
of  Investigations  at  Santiago  and  he  also  was 
Secretary-General  of  the  First  Congress. 

Invitations  were  extended  to  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officials  in  the  American  Republics 
through  the  Chilean  Foreign  Office.  The  con¬ 
ception  and  holding  of  the  Congress  consti¬ 
tuted  a  triumph  in  good  relationship.  The 
sessions  themselves  measured  up  to  all  ex¬ 
pectations  and  I  am  convinced  that  much 
concrete  good  was  accomplished. 


The  war  is  exacting  a  terrible  cost,  but 
it  has  brought  the  peoples  of  North  America 
into  closer  relationship  with  the  great  peoples 
of  South  America.  We  in  North  America 
and  our  colleagues  in  South  America  have 
always  known  in  a  vague,  abstract  way  that 
we  had  the  same  general  problems.  Our 
task  as  law  enforcement  officers  has  been  to 
discourage  anti-social  activity  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  to  pursue  relentlessly  the  guilty 
and  bring  him  to  justice. 

The  criminal  is  the  same  in  any  land.  He 
may  speak  Spanish,  Portuguese  or  English, 
but  regardless  of  what  his  words  for  murder 
and  larceny  may  be,  he  presents  the  same 
kind  of  problems  in  our  nation  as  in  others. 
The  law-abiding  citizen  is  the  mainstay  of 
civilization  everywhere  and  he  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  with  equal  zeal  and  by  practically  the 
the  same  methods  through  the  efforts  of  en¬ 
forcement  officers  wherever  he  may  have 
his  home. 

Since  our  problems  are  so  much  the  same, 
and  since  agencies  charged  with  enforcement 
of  the  laws  in  all  the  American  Republics 
have  an  identical  goal,  it  was  logical  that  a 
conference  should  be  held  to  exchange  ideas 
and  discuss  interesting  situations  existing  in 
various  nations. 

We  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
already  had  seen  concrete  evidence  of  the 
benefit  obtained  through  visits  from  and 
visits  with  leaders  in  law  enforcement  work 
in  Canada  and  in  nations  to  the  south  of  the 
United  States.  Our  representatives  have  been 
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accorded  extensive  courtesies  and  fine  hospi¬ 
tality  when  they  visited  sister  republics  in 
this  hemisphere.  We,  too,  have  greatly  en¬ 
joyed  acting  as  hosts  to  some  of  the  finest  fig¬ 
ures  in  modern  law  enforcement,  who  were 
able  to  visit  the  United  States. 

Because  the  mutual  benefit  of  this  greatly- 
increased  association  was  well  recognized 
within  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
1  was  pleased  to  learn  of  plans  for  the  First 
Pan  American  Congress  on  Criminology.  It 
appeared  obvious  that  the  good  derived  from 
prior  individual  contacts  could  be  multiplied 
by  holding  such  a  conference.  The  fact  that 
the  idea  for  the  Congress  originated  in  South 
America  and  that  one  of  the  Latin  American 
republics  was  host  gave  evidence  of  the 
friendliness  of  our  southern  colleagues. 

The  pressure  of  other  official  matters  made 
it  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  Congress 
in  person,  but  I  have  been  informed  fully 
of  developments  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  who  were 
at  all  sessions.  The  results  are  gratifying  to 
all  w'ho  are  working  for  close  understanding 
and  mutual  helpfulness  among  the  nations 
of  the  Americas. 

Relationships  at  the  Congress  were  har¬ 
monious.  Most  of  the  delegates  attending 
are  making  careers  of  law  enforcement  work. 
Their  lives  are  devoted  to  betterment  of  a 
profession  w-hich  is  honored  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  caliber  of  the  men  in  it.  Many 
at  Santiago  had  won  eminence  in  their 
chosen  field  and  some  had  prepared  learned 
treatises  on  various  aspects  of  our  work. 

So  that  all  might  feel  free  to  express  them¬ 
selves  in  whatever  tongue  could  be  spoken 
with  the  greatest  ease,  Spanish,  Portuguese 
and  English  were  adopted  as  the  official  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Congress,  although  it  proved 
more  practical  to  carry  on  virtually  all  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  Spanish.  Particular  stress  was 
placed  on  scientific  investigation. 

Operating  in  connection  with  the  Congress 


itself  were  "voting  sessions”  attended  by 
chairmen  of  the  delegations.  This  group 
prepared  various  recommendations  which 
were  read  at  the  final  .session  of  the  entire 
Congress.  Incorporated  were  principles 
which,  it  was  suggested,  should  be  studied 
in  considering  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  law  enforcement’s  position  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere. 

The  recommendations  embraced  many  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  enforcement  work.  In¬ 
cluded  was  a  suggestion  that  political  objec¬ 
tives  be  excluded  from  police  organizations. 
Others  advocated  greater  development  of 
criminal  and  civil  identification  systems;  regu¬ 
lar  exchange  of  information  between  police 
organizations  of  various  nations;  establish¬ 
ment  of  adequate  training  programs;  and 
simplification  of  extradition  proceedings 
without  infringing  on  constitutional  rights. 

There  were  still  other  recommendations, 
but  these  serve  to  indicate  the  serious  ap 
proach  made  to  common  problems  of  law 
enforcement  by  those  attending  the  Congress. 

President  Juan  Antonio  Rios  of  Chile  was 
named  honorary  president  of  the  Congress 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  selected 
among  several  law  enforcement  officials  in 
the  Americas  for  honorary  membership. 
Mexico  City  was  designated  as  the  meeting 
place  for  the  Second  Congress  in  1946. 

During  the  session,  frequent  mention  was 
made  of  our  common  battle  against  a  mutual 
enemy.  Through  the  years  of  the  war  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  work  closely  with  law 
enforcement  officials  from  a  number  of  Latin 
American  nations  on  matters  arising  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  war.  The  full  story  of  the  work 
which  has  been  done  to  protect  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  against  the  spy  and  the  saboteur  may 
not  be  told  until  the  big  guns  .stop  roaring 
and  peace  has  returned  once  again  to  this 
troubled  world.  But  some  investigations  can 
be  discussed. 

Slightly  more  than  a  year  ago  an  important 
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platinum  smuggling  case  was  concluded  in 
the  United  States  of  North  America  with  the 
sentencing  of  Harold  Ebury  in  a  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  in  California.  He  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  smuggling  of  platinum  from 
Colombia  into  Ecuador  and  from  there  to 
neutral  ports  where  it  was  made  available  to 
the  Germans,  who  needed  every  gram  that 
could  possibly  be  obtained  to  keep  their  war 
machine  going. 

Ebury  made  trips  back  and  forth  to  South 
American  countries.  He  claimed  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  legitimate  business  enterpri.ses,  and 
it  was  obvious  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation  needed  the  help  of  investigators 
in  South  America. 

That  help  was  requested  and  freely  given. 
The  fact  that  Ebury  was  sentenced  as  a  result 
of  his  operations  is  another  proof  of  the 
value  of  international  cooperation  in  such 
matters,  for  authorities  in  both  Colombia 
I  and  Ecuador  worked  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  FBI  to  apprehend  the  guilty. 

In  the  United  States  at  present  are  many 
thousands  of  Axis  war  prisoners.  Some  of 
the  detention  camps  are  in  Texas,  just  a  short 
distance  from  the  border.  Occasionally,  a 
prisoner  escapes  and  succeeds  in  getting 
across  the  line  into  Mexico.  But  the  reception 
there  is  no  better  than  in  the  United  States, 
for  Mexican  authorities  are  on  the  alert  to 
apprehend  and  return  all  prisoners  of  war. 
They  will  not  tolerate  willful  harboring  of 
these  fugitives  and  their  fine  backing  and 
ready  assistance  have  been  heartening  to  all 
in  the  FBI. 

One  fugitive,  Gerhard  Wilhelm  Kunze, 
the  notorious  German-American  Bund's 
leader,  fled  from  the  United  States  and  had  a 
boat  fitted  out  and  provisioned  for  a  voyage 
which  he  hoped  would  take  him  back  to  Ger¬ 
many  eventually.  Although  American-born, 
his  strong  German  heritage  caused  him  to 
forsake  the  United  States.  The  alertness  of 
the  Mexican  authorities  alone  was  responsible 


for  the  failure  of  his  plans  to  flee  this  hemi¬ 
sphere.  He  was  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  was  sentenced  to  serve  15  years  for  es¬ 
pionage  violations  and  five  years  for  con¬ 
spiring  with  others  to  violate  the  Selective 
Serv'ice  Act. 

In  Brazil,  Chile,  and  some  other  American 
Republics,  Axis  agents  set  up  clandestine  ra¬ 
dio  stations  and  planned  to  send  a  steady 
stream  of  information  on  this  hemisphere’s 
w'ar  activity  to  their  cohorts  in  Germany. 
Certain  information  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  FBI,  was  made  available  to  the  proper 
authorities  in  our  neighbor  republics,  and 
with  much  other  information,  which  mean¬ 
while  was  being  collected  there,  enough  evi¬ 
dence  was  obtained  to  proceed  against  the 
enemies,  break  up  their  operations,  and  in¬ 
tern  or  imprison  hundreds  of  them. 

This  cooperation  is  beyond  price.  The 
citizens  of  North  and  South  America  will 
never  know  how  much  grief  and  destruction 
were  prevented  by  this  close  collaboration. 
One  can  say  conservatively,  however,  that 
the  war’s  toll  would  be  much  heavier  if  we 
had  not  worked  together.  Many  fighting  men 
will  come  back  from  the  battle  fronts  who 
never  would  have  gotten  there  if  action  had 
not  been  taken  to  block  the  transmission  to 
German  submarine  headquarters  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  our  United  Nations  ship  movements. 

Cuba  delivered  a  resounding  blow  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  when  the  notorious  Nazi 
spy,  Heinz  August  Tuning,  was  caught  and 
executed.  It  was  the  FBI’s  privilege  to  cover 
certain  angles  in  the  United  States  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  extremely  dangerous  man’s 
activities  and  we  enjoyed  our  fine  association 
with  the  Cuban  authorities  in  this  as  well  as 
in  many  other  matters. 

Some  of  our  neighboring  law  enforcement 
officials  have  had  occasion  to  use  the  facilities 
of  the  FBI  Laboratory.  We  have  in  it  a  tre¬ 
mendously  valuable  collection  of  information 
on  security  and  criminal  subjects.  Its  equip- 
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merit  and  its  staff  are  available  to  assist  in  any 
problems  connected  with  criminal  investiga¬ 
tions  in  police  departments  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  in  law  enforcement  or¬ 
ganizations  of  other  nations.  The  FBI  Lab¬ 
oratory’s  sole  purpose  is  to  help  enforcement 
agencies  give  better  protection  to  the  law- 
abiding  citizen,  and  we  always  welcome  op¬ 
portunities  to  be  of  assistance  to  our  col¬ 
leagues. 

There  are  presently  on  file  at  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  91,525,633  finger¬ 
print  cards.  Identification  service  is  furnished 
regularly  to  agencies  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  the  FBI  exchanges  finger¬ 
prints  with  44  other  nations  and  territories 
despite  limitations  imposed  by  the  war. 

The  value  of  such  exchanges  of  informa¬ 
tion  was  demonstrated  recently  when  a  set  of 
fingerprints  was  received  from  Dublin,  Ire¬ 
land.  The  person  involved  was  held  as  a 
suspect  in  the  poisoning  of  his  wife  and 
while  being  questioned  made  no  reference  to 
previous  residence  in  the  United  States. 

His  fingerprints  arrived,  were  searched 
against  our  records,  and  he  was  identified 
promptly  as  an  individual  who  had  escaped 
from  one  penal  institution  and  was  wanted 
as  a  parole  violator  at  another.  This  informa¬ 
tion  was  dispatched  immediately  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  in  Ireland,  who  needed  to  know 
everything  possible  about  their  suspect's 
background. 

It  is  significant  that  law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cials  from  every  nation  represented  at  the 
First  Pan  American  Conference  have  parti¬ 
cipated  in  the  system  of  international  ex¬ 
change  of  fingerprint  data  with  the  FBI. 
While  we  already  had  been  introduced  to  the 
tremendous  advantages  of  working  together, 
such  gatherings  as  that  held  at  Santiago  are 
certain  to  increase  the  benefits  because  they 


promote  additional  interchanges  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

Our  efforts  and  our  energies  at  present  are 
concentrated  on  the  protection  of  our  home 
lands  from  the  cruel  graspings  of  the  Axis 
powers.  This  war  will  be  won,  but  law  en¬ 
forcement  is  fighting  another  conflict  at  pres, 
ent  which  will  continue  after  the  treaties  of 
peace  have  been  signed  and  weary  soldien 
return  home  to  civilian  pursuits. 

One  of  the  developments  in  our  postwar 
crime  situation  may  well  be  a  trend  toward 
increased  international  operations.  Planes 
now  carrying  bomb  loads  to  our  enemies  can 
be  easily  converted  into  passenger  ships 
which  will  make  a  hop  from  New  York  to 
Rio  or  a  flight  from  Montreal  to  Mexico 
City  just  an  ordinary  trip. 

Our  criminal  enemies  are  quick  to  change 
their  tactics  and  strategy.  They  are  modem 
in  all  respects  except  in  their  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  for  to  them  a  neighbor  is 
merely  a  potential  victim.  Planes  and  in¬ 
ternational  highways  are  means  of  getting  | 
to  new  fields  of  operation  and  escaping  ful 
to  some  distant  hide-out.  If  we  who  haw 
accepted  the  sacred  responsibility  of  standi^  I 
between  law-abiding  citizens  and  the  crio-l 
inal  are  to  do  our  job  well,  we  must  keep 
abreast  of  developments.  ■ 

Certainly,  we  can  gain  more  by  working; 
together;  surely  an  attitude  of  trust,  faitk, 
and  confidence  in  our  colleagues  will  mabj 
the  work  easier  for  all. 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  this  new  eoj 
of  understanding  among  enforcement  auth»i 
ities  of  our  nations.  It  was  advanccil 
greatly  by  the  First  Pan  American  Congiai|| 
on  Criminology,  and  I  am  sure  we  fwi 
many  decades  of  constantly  increasing  aP 
operation — along  with  success — in  our  hoo-l 
orable  profession. 
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Bryant 

and  Some  of  His  Latin  American  Friends 


CLARA  CUTLER  CHAPIN 
Editorial  Division.  Pan  American  Union 


In  the  ceremonious  formality  of  a  presi¬ 
dential  reception  in  the  city  of  Mexico  some 
seventy  years  ago,  two  keen  and  thoughtful 
men  confronted  each  other.  One  was  short, 
squarely  built  and  sturdy,  his  black  hair  un¬ 
touched  by  gray  in  this  last  year  of  his  life; 
his  visitor  noted  "a  mild  expression  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  yet  with  something  in  his  aspect 
which  indicated  inflexible  resolution.”  The 
other  was  spare  and  wrinkled,  erect  in  spite  of 


[WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT 

From  a  photograph  taken  in  1873,  one  year  after 
his  journey  to  Mexico 


his  77  years,  his  snowy  hair  and  long  white 
beard;  his  blue  eyes  were  sunk  deep  under  a 
wide  forehead,  and  he  looked  the  Yankee, 
though  modestly  holding  his  own  in  Spanish. 
Benito  Juarez,  lately  reelected  president  of 
a  Mexico  only  five  years  freed  of  the  Austrian 
Maximilian,  was  making  the  acquaintance  of 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  New  England 
poet  who  was  born  150  years  ago  this  No¬ 
vember. 

For  Bryant  that  audience  with  Juarez  was 
no  mere  tourist’s  adventure.  It  was  the  high 
light  of  a  lifelong  interest.  For  many  years 
this  poet  from  the  northern  hills  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  had  been  cultivating  his  knowledge 
of  neighbors  to  the  south,  and  that  in  a  day 
when  almost  all  his  fellow  countrymen  looked 
only  toward  Europe.  Through  acquaintances, 
through  travel,  and  most  of  all  through  his 
personal  and  professional  literary  labors,  he 
had  been  building  friendships  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere. 

First  of  the  neighbor  countries  to  come 
within  Bryant’s  experience  was  Cuba.  In 
1824  he  went  from  New  England  to  New 
York.  He  was  30  years  old,  he  had  been  a 
poet  of  note  for  a  dozen  years,  and  from  the 
small  town  where  he  had  a  small  law  practice 
he  had  come  to  the  big  city  to  venture  upon  a 
life  of  letters.  He  began  as  joint  editor  and 
quarter  owner  of  a  little  literary  magazine 
called  The  United  States  Review  and  Literary 
Gazette;  and  thus  he  became  acquainted  with 
a  youthful  Cuban  whose  poetry  he  greatly 
admired.  Much  of  it  was  poetry  of  nature 
and  of  meditation,  as  was  Bryant’s  own. 
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The  Cuban  poet’s  name  was  Jose  Maria 
Heredia.  An  ardent  patriot,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  flee  for  his  life,  and  was  teaching 
Spanish  in  a  private  school  in  Manhattan. 
The  two  years  Heredia  spent  in  New  York 
formed  only  a  short  episode  on  his  way  to 
the  home  and  career  he  was  to  enjoy  in 
Mexico;  and  yet  it  was  from  New  York  that 
he  made  the  then  laborious  journey  west¬ 
ward  to  see  Niagara,  and  to  leave  there  in 
the  book  provided  for  visitors’  autographs  the 
great  poem  that  will  always  be  linked  with 
his  name — Heredia,  Cantor  de  Niagara. 

Bryant  was  only  beginning  his  editorial 
career,  but  he  had  known  poetry  almost  from 
babyhood,  he  read  Spanish,  and  he  recognized 
a  great  poem.  In  1827  his  magazine  carried 
a  translation  of  Niagara,  the  first  of  a  long 
line  of  versions  in  many  languages.  No 
translator’s  name  was  given,  and  the  poem 
does  not  appear  in  Bryant’s  collected  works. 
However,  it  did  appear  over  his  name  in  at 
least  two  books  published  while  Bryant  was 
in  close  touch  with  all  such  publications. 


From  Efolucidn  de  la  Culture  Cubana 


JOSE  MARIA  HEREDIA 


The  fact  that  he  never  disclaimed  the  trans¬ 
lation  would  mean  little  had  Bryant  been  a 
less  scrupulous  man;  but  his  standards  of 
scholarship  were  as  high  as  his  personal  in¬ 
tegrity.  Perhaps  he  dropped  the  translation 
because  he  had  done  only  part  of  it.  Tht 
oldest  accessible  copies  are  in  two  bound 
volumes  in  the  Library  of  Congress;  in  one 
of  them  a  shaky  hand  has  written  on  the 
ancient  page  "Bryant  and  somebody  else,”  ! 
and  in  the  other  "Part  of  it  translated  by  j 
W.  C.  Bryant.’’^ 

The  next  year  Bryant  translated  Heredia’s 
En  una  Tempestad,  and  published  it  as  The 
Hurricane  in  a  volume  of  prose  and  poetry 
of  which  he  was  an  editor.  The  silt  a  form 
he  did  not  attempt  to  follow  in  either  poem; 
in  The  Hurricane  he  took  some  small  liberties 
with  opening  phrases,  and  left  out  the  last 
eleven  lines,  but  the  rest  are  Heredia’s,  with 
something  of  the  sweep  of  the  original. 

Twenty  years  later,  when  Bryant  had  be¬ 
come  editor  and  part  owner  of  The  iWu 
York  Evening  Post,  he  made  his  first  voyage 
to  the  south,  and  it  was  to  Cuba.  In  the 
spring  of  1849  he  went  to  Habana,  and 
visited  a  coffee  plantation  at  Matanzas  and 
a  sugar  estate  at  Los  Giiines.  Cuba  was  still 
under  Spanish  rule,  and  Heredia  had  died  in 
Mexico. 

The  New  York  editor  wrote  home  to  hb 
paper  that  Cuba  could  hardly  hope  to  be  rid 
of  the  Spaniards  while  still  encumbered  by 
"the  mutual  distrust  with  which  the  planters 
and  the  peasantry  regard  each  other.’’  Mean¬ 
time  the  former  hilltown  boy  was  entranced 
with  Cuba’s  fresh  air:  "They  know  nothing 
of  close  rooms  in  all  the  island.  .  .  .  Their 
ceilings  are  extremely  lofty,  and  the  wide 
windows,  extending  from  the  top  of  the 
room  to  the  floor  .  .  .  are  without  glass,  and 
when  closed  .  .  .  with  blinds  ...  do  not 
exclude  the  air.’’ 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 

*  This  translation  was  published  in  the  Bul¬ 
letin,  June  1939- 
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Heredia’s  brief  stay  in  New  York,  Bryant 
made  a  Colombian  friend.  Rafael  Pombo, 
who  was  39  years  younger  than  Bryant,  had 
been  serving  as  secretary  of  his  country’s  le¬ 
gation.  He  was  writing  his  own  great  poet¬ 
ry,  and  also  making  verse  translations  from 
the  English;  eleven  of  Bryant’s  shorter 
poems  were  rendered  in  flowing  Spani.sh  by 
the  Colombian  diplomat.  When  Pombo  tim¬ 
idly  showed  Bryant  the  sonnet  Our  Madomia 
at  Home,  which  he  had  written  in  English, 
Bryant  delighted  the  younger  poet  by  using  it 
in  the  Evening  Post.-  ”How  can  this  Catholic 
poem  please  you  who  are  a  Protestant?”  asked 
Pombo,  and  Bryant  replied,  "We  are  all 
catholics  in  art.”  Pombo  related  the  incident 
in  a  Bogota  paper,  and  added,  "he  aqui  otro 
dato  mas  por  que  Bryant  es  el  primer  poeta 
norteamericano.’  ’•’• 

Pombo,  like  Bryant,  believed  that  a  trans¬ 
lator  need  not  try  to  follow  the  rhyme  and 
rhythm  of  the  original.  So  Bryant’s  familiar 
lines 

The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of 
the  year. 

Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows 
brown  and  sere. 

read  in  Pombo’s  translation: 

Llegaron  los  momentos, 
los  funerales  lugubres  del  ano. 

Con  sus  flebiles  vientos, 
desnudos  bosques  y  marchitos  prados. 

Pombo’s  scholarly  fellow  countryman, 
Miguel  Antonio  Caro,  preferred  a  translation 
that  preserved  the  rhyme  scheme  of  the  origi¬ 
nal.  His  version  of  Bryant’s  Hymn  of  the 
City, 

Not  in  the  solitude 

Alone  may  man  commune  with  Heaven,  or  see 
Only  in  savage  wood 
And  sunny  vale  the  present  Deity ; 

'"New  York  Evening  Post,”  March  11,  1871. 
Reprinted  in  BULLETIN,  November  1933,  p.  845. 

*"One  more  reason  why  Bryant  is  the  greatest 
poet  in  the  United  States." 


RAFAEL  POMBO 


DOM  PEDRO  II 
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Or  only  hear  his  voice 

Where  the  winds  whisper  and  the  waves  rejoice, 
begins: 

No  solo  en  yermo  llano, 
ni  alia  en  selvoso  apartamiento  esquivo, 
el  pensamicnto  humano 
puede  a  Dios  contemplar  presente  y  vivo, 
ni  solo  oye  tu  acento 
donde  la  onda  retumba  y  silba  el  viento. 

For  Bryant’s  poem  on  the  death  of  his 
mother, 

The  May  sun  sheds  an  amber  light 

On  new-leaved  woods  and  lawns  between; 
But  she  who,  with  a  smile  more  bright. 

Welcomed  and  watched  the  springing  green. 
Is  in  her  grave. 

Low  in  her  grave. 

Caro  begins: 

El  sol  de  mayo  envuelve  en  esplendores 
prado  y  selva,  de  nuevo  floreciente; 

Mas  la  que  a  honrar  venla  estos  verdores, 

con  sonrisa  aun  mas  pura  y  mas  fulgente, 
en  soledad  reposa 
bajo  la  helada  losa. 

while  Pombo’s  first  stanza  is: 

De  mayo  el  sol  luz  ambarina  efunde 
sobre  el  lozano  bosque  y  verde  grama; 

!  .  .  .  pero  una  ay!  de  sonrisa  aun  mas  fulgente 
que  del  verdor  la  vuelta  celebraba 
se  esconde,  vida  mia, 
en  una  tumba  fria. 

Bryant’s  Brazilian  acquaintance  seems  to 
have  been  limited  to  the  emperor.  In  1863 
the  scholarly  Dom  Pedro  II  sent  the  North 
American  poet  a  photograph  of  himself,  with 
the  message  that  he  cherished  a  picture  of 
Bryant  and  one  of  Bryant’s  home,  and  had 
long  been  familiar  with  his  poetry.  Bryant 
wrote  a  letter  of  thanks,  saying  that  he  was 
’’most  happy  to  possess  the  likeness  of  one 
who  to  the  highest  power  in  the  state  unites 
a  generous  regard  for  the  liberties  of  his 
people  and  a  philanthropic  desire  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.” 
Thirteen  years  later,  when  the  Brazilian 


BENITO  JUAREZ  p 

ruler  came  to  New  York  after  taking  part  r 
in  the  opening  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  K 
at  Philadelphia,  Bryant  was  a  member  of  P 
the  reception  committee.  Dom  Pedro  recog-  r 
nized  him  at  once,  and  opened  a  conversa-  U 
tion  which  both  learned  men  enjoyed.  From  | 
the  United  States  the  emperor  went  on  to  | 
the  Near  East,  and  in  Smyrna  he  gathered  n 
for  his  Yankee  friend,  in  a  grotto  named  | 
after  Homer,  an  oak  leaf  and  an  acorn  "which 
I  offer  the  translator  of  Homer  in  homage  | 
to  his  talent  and  in  remembrance  of  the  happy  | 
hours  the  reading  of  his  translation  has  given  f 
me  .  .  .  and  of  the  brief  moments  in  which  | 

I  enjoyed  his  company.”  The  acorn  was  |  •\ 
planted  at  Bryant’s  country  home  on  Longg  ( 
Island.  I  s 

It  was  natural  that  the  poet  and  editor  k 
should  wish  to  visit  Mexico.  He  knew  and  I  g 
admired  Mexican  poetry,  and  he  had  beenf  j, 
moved  by  Mexican  history.  With  the  sea- 1  ^ 
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soned  editor’s  ea^er  eye  for  new  talent,  Bry¬ 
ant  was  quick  to  value  the  fables  of  Jose 
Rosas  Moreno.  The  simplicity  and  earnest¬ 
ness  of  the  little  poems  attracted  him,  and 
before  they  had  been  long  in  print  Bryant 
was  translating  them,  using  some  in  books 
and  some  in  periodicals.  Sf.  Kicbolas,  the 
monthly  magazine  which  introduced  two 
generations  of  American  children  to  the  joys 
of  good  writing,  was  founded  in  1873;  on 
the  opening  page  of  its  first  number  appeared 
one  of  Bryant’s  translations  from  Rosas 
Moreno : 

Beside-  a  sanda!  tree  a  woodman  stood 

And  swunj;  the  axe,  and  as  the  strokes  were 
laid 

Upon  the  fragrant  trunk,  the  generous  wood 

With  its  own  sweets  perfumed  the  cruel  blade. 

Go  thou  and  do  the  like;  a  soul  endued 

With  light  from  heaven,  a  nature  pure  and 
great, 

Will  place  its  highest  bliss  in  doing  good. 

And  good  for  evil  give,  and  love  for  hate. 

Bryant’s  eightieth  year  was  not  far  off 
when  he  went  to  Mexico  in  1872.  The 


journey  to  the  capital  city  w'as  a  hard  one, 
because  a  long  link  was  lacking  in  the  rail¬ 
road  connection  from  Veracruz.  The  poet’s 
conscience  was  still  troubled  by  the  role  his 
country  had  played  in  the  war  of  the  late 
1840’s;  ”a  war  in  which  I  take  no  pride,  ” 
he  called  it  in  the  Evening  Post. 

In  the  1860’s,  moreover,  when  a  French 
army  sent  by  Napoleon  III  w'as  trying  to 
establish  the  Hapsburg  Archduke  Maximilian 
as  emperor  of  Mexico,  the  Post  had  spoken 
boldly  for  the  Mexican  patriots,  urging  the 
United  States  government  to  take  a  firm 
stand  against  the  invaders.  A  welcome  wa.s 
waiting  for  the  Post's  editor.  ”We  believe 
that  no  foreigner  ever  was  the  subject,  in  this 
capital,”  said  a  Mexican  newspaper  while 
Bryant  was  in  the  city,  ”of  a  warmer,  a  more 
sincere  .  .  .  reception.  .  .  .  To  no  extrinsic 
influences  can  be  attributed  the  honors  and 
hospitality  which  were  so  lavishly  conferred 
upon  him.  .  .  .  They  were  the  spontaneous 
outpourings  of  a  grateful  people,  who  had 
not  forgotten  that  when  Mexico  was  friend¬ 
less  Mr.  Bryant  became  her  friend.” 


The  Third  Conference  of  the 
Inter-American  Bar  Association 

MANUEL  S.  CANYES 

Chie\,  juridical  Divisioti  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


The  Conference  at  Mexico  City  was  the 
third  held  by  the  Inter-American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  since  its  creation  in  1940. 

In  May  of  that  year  the  Eighth  American 
Scientific  Congress  met  at  Washington  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Pan 


American  Union.  Among  the  eleven  sections 
of  the  Congre.ss,  which  represented  the  major 
branches  of  science,  the  ninth  was  devoted  to 
the  study  of  international  law,  public  law  and 
jurisprudence.  During  the  sessions  of  that 
section,  a  group  of  prominent  jurist-delegates 
brought  to  fruition  the  long  cherished  idea 
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of  establishing  a  federation  of  lawyers’  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  various  countries  of 
America. 

In  the  brief  period  of  its  existence,  the 
Association  has  made  remarkable  progress, 
and  today  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
active  of  the  unofficial  inter-American  or¬ 
ganizations.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  the  mes¬ 
sage  which  he  sent  to  the  Congress  at  Mexico 
upon  finding  himself  unable  to  be  present 
on  account  of  official  duties,  stated:  "When 
we  stop  to  think  that  but  four  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  steps  were  taken  to 
form  the  Inter- American  Bar  Association,  we 
can  but  marvel  at  the  important  forward 
strides  that  have  been  made  by  the  jurists 
of  the  continent  to  establish  clo.ser  relations 
with  one  another.” 

Within  less  than  one  year  after  its  organi¬ 
zation,  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association 
held  its  first  Conference  at  Habana  in  March 
1941.  Because  of  transportation  difficulties 
created  by  the  war,  the  Second  Conference, 
scheduled  for  1942  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires,  was  canceled.  Instead  a  meeting  of 
the  Council  and  of  the  Committees  of  the 
Association  was  held  in  the  Pan  American 
Union  from  March  19  to  21,  1942.  The 
Second  Conference  was  convened  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  August  1943  on  the  basis  of  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  Council  Meeting 
in  Washington,  and  happily  coincided  with 
the  centennial  observ'ance  of  the  founding  of 
the  Instituto  da  Ordem  dos  Advogados 
Brasileiros. 

The  Third  Conference  took  place  at 
Mexico  City  from  July  31  to  August  8,  1944. 
The  opening  session  was  held  in  the  Palace 
of  Fine  Arts,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  build¬ 
ings  in  the  Mexican  capital.  Among  those 
present  at  this  brilliant,  formal  gathering  of 
jurists  were  His  Excellency  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  General  Manuel  Avila  Ca¬ 
macho,  and  members  of  his  Cabinet;  members 
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of  the  diplomatic  corps;  the  President  and 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice; 
representatives  of  the  National  Congress  and 
many  other  high  officials  of  the  Mexican 
Government;  a  large  delegation  composed 
of  some  400  lawyers  from  nearly  eveiy 
country  of  America;  and  many  observers  and 
guests.  The  Pan  American  Union  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Chief  of  the  Juridical 
Division. 

At  this  impressive  session.  His  Excellency 
senor  Ezequiel  Padilla,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Mexico,  welcomed  the  delegates  in 
the  name  of  his  Government.  Immediately 
afterwards.  Dr.  Carlos  Sanchez  Mejorada, 
President  both  of  the  Assexiation  and  of  the 
Barra  Mexicana,  delivered  the  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress,  to  which  Mr.  Joseph  Henderson,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  're¬ 
plied  on  behalf  of  the  foreign  delegates. 
Finally  the  President  of  Mexico  formally  de¬ 
clared  the  Conference  open. 

The  following  day,  August  first,  the  dele¬ 
gates  met  in  the  Chapultepec  Castle.  After 
holding  a  plenary  session  to  initiate  formally 
the  work  of  the  Conference,  they  moved  to 
the  halls  previously  assigned  to  the  different 
committees  and  sections,  in  order  to  begin 
their  respective  tasks. 

The  Inter- American  Bar  Association  op 
erates  through  various  committees  and  sec 
tions  established  under  Article  VIII  of  its 
constitution  for  the  study  of  special  branches 
of  the  law  and  for  other  special  purposes 
At  present  the  committees  and  sections  are 
the  following: 

I.  Immigration,  Nationality  and  Naturalia- 
tion. 

II.  Intellectual  and  Industrial  Property. 
Section  on  Intellectual  Property. 
Section  on  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 

III.  Taxation. 

IV.  Administrative  Law  and  Procedure. 

V.  Commercial  Treaties  and  Customs  Law. 
Sub-Committee  on  Commercial  Treatitt 
Sub-Committee  on  Customs  Law. 
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VI.  National  Centers  of  Legal  Documentation 
and  Bibliographical  Indices  of  Law  Ma¬ 
terials. 

VII.  Legal  Education. 

VIII.  Comparative  Constitutional  Law. 

IX.  Comparison  of  Civil  and  Commercial  Law. 
Section  on  Law  of  Trusts  and  Trustees. 
Section  on  Unification  or  Coordination 
of  Legislation  relative  to  Civil  Status 
of  Persons. 

X.  Communications. 

XL  Industrial,  Economic  and  Social  Legisla¬ 
tion. 

XII.  Penal  Law  and  Procedure. 

XIII.  Territorial  Waters  and  Ocean  Fisheries. 

XIV.  Post-war  Problems. 

The  above  committees  and  sections  met 
from  August  1  through  August  7.  During 
that  period  many  important  papers  were  read 
before  the  various  groups,  many  profitable 
discussions  were  held,  and  the  conclusions 
reached  by  each  committee  and  section  were 
couched  in  the  form  of  resolutions  and  rec¬ 
ommendations,  and  submitted  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence  for  approval  at  the  final  plenary  session. 

Owing  to  the  limitations  of  this  report  it 
is  not  possible  to  give  even  a  summary  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  various  committees  and 
sections.  These  deliberations,  however,  will 
appear  in  the  proceedings.  Here  we  present 
merely  a  synopsis  of  some  recommendations 
approved  by  the  Conference: 

The  establishment  of  a  permanent  international 
organization  to  maintain  peace,  composed  of  a 
general  assembly,  an  executive  council  and  a 
permanent  court  of  international  justice,  with  pow¬ 
er  to  create  from  time  to  time  such  inferior 
courts  as  may  be  necessary. 

Continuation  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter¬ 
national  Justice,  with  compulsory  jurisdiction  over 
all  juridical  disputes  between  States. 

Establishment  of  a  permanent  institute  in  each 
country  of  America  for  the  study  of  the  uniform¬ 
ity  of  the  civil  and  commercial  laws. 

The  immediate  establishment  of  the  Permanent 
American  Aeronautical  Commission,  known  in 
Spanish  as  CAPA,  created  at  the  First  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Technical  Aviation  Conference  held  at  Lima 
in  1937. 


Convocation  of  an  inter-American  conference  on 
telecommunications. 

Signature  and  ratification  by  those  countries 
which  have  not  yet  done  so  of  the  Inter-American 
Convention  on  the  Regulation  of  Automotive  Traf¬ 
fic,  Washington,  1943. 

Establishment  of  an  additional  permanent  com¬ 
mittee  on  admiralty  law  within  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association  to  work  towards  uniformity 
in  the  laws  governing  shipping  and  the  merchant 
marine. 

Establishment  of  an  additional  section  on  mu¬ 
nicipal  law  within  the  Inter-American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Establishment  of  a  commission  of  jurists  to  draft 
a  project  of  uniform  copyright  law. 

Establishment  of  an  autonomous  tax  court  in 
each  country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Freedom  of  teaching  in  all  universities  and 
schools. 

Organization  of  an  institute  on  comparative 
constitutional  law. 

Appointment  of  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  feasibility  of  a  uniform  law  in  the 
several  American  countries  dealing  with  the  con¬ 
trol  of  international  cartels. 

Formation  of  a  comprehensive  juridical  vocabu¬ 
lary  in  English,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French 
to  facilitate  comparative  studies  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Anglo-American  law. 

Modification  of  the  laws  on  trusts. 

Approval  of  the  principle  of  commercial  arbi¬ 
tration  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  arising  in 
connection  with  inter-American  commerce. 

Condemnation  of  racial  discrimination. 

Establishment  of  a  Continental  Bureau  of  Crim¬ 
inal  Identification. 

Effeaive  application  of  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  of  all  peoples. 

Not  only  because  of  the  character  of  the 
resolutions  adopted,  but  also  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  papers  submitted  by  the  jurists 
of  continental  and  international  reputation, 
as  well  as  the  prominence  of  the  delegates 
present,  the  Third  Conference  was  a  notable 
accomplishment  as  a  further  step  in  the  chain 
of  efforts  which  the  Association  is  making 
to  attain  the  objectives  defined  in  its  consti¬ 
tution. 

Among  the  many  factors  contributing*  to 
the  achievement  of  those  objectives  one 
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should  be  mentioned  which  merited  a  special 
announcement  at  the  last  plenarj'  session  of 
the  Conference.  I  refer  to  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Academy  of  Comparative  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Law.  The  Academy  was  created  in 
1941  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
First  Conference  in  Havana,  and  in  order 
to  bring  about  its  actual  establishment,  an 
Organizing  Committee  was  appointed  the 
same  year,  with  Dr.  Ernesto  Dihigo,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Cuban  jurist,  as  chairman.  The 
first  steps  of  this  committee  were  exploratory. 
Today  the  Academy  is  a  fact  and  will  begin 
to  function  in  January  1945,  thanks  to  the 
generosity  of  the  Cuban  Government,  which 
has  made  available  a  special  fund  to  facilitate 
the  preliminary  work  and  the  meetings  in 
1945.  In  order  fully  to  develop  its  program 
of  action,  the  Academy  will  approach  all 
American  Governments,  law  schools,  bar  as¬ 
sociations  affiliated  with  the  Inter-American 
Bar  Association,  universities,  and  cultural 
institutions  that  may  be  interested,  requesting 
their  financial  cooperation. 

Among  other  activities,  the  Academy  will 
offer  each  year  special  and  regular  courses 
and  lectures  on  comparative  and  international 
law',  will  organize  scientific  meetings,  and 
w’ill  publish  books  and  pamphlets.  The 
Academy  is  expected  to  become  in  time  an 
important  investigation  center  in  comparative 
and  international  law,  and  a  meeting  place 
for  professors  and  students  from  all  the 


American  countries,  thus  fostering  a  better 
understanding  among  them. 

This  brief  report  would  not  be  complete 
without  saying  a  word  about  the  Mexican 
Organizing  Committee,  whose  excellent  and 
efficient  work  won  the  appreciation  and  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  Conference  and  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  vote  of  thanks  on  the  part  of  the  dele¬ 
gates.  Composed  of  Mexican  lawyers  well 
known  in  their  country  and  abroad,  this 
Committee  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Carlos 
Sanchez  Mejorada,  President  of  the  Barra 
Mexicana  and  of  the  Inter-American  Bar 
Association. 

In  addition  to  undertaking  the  prepara¬ 
tory  work  of  the  Conference,  the  Mexican 
Organizing  Committee,  with  the  generous 
cooperation  of  high  officials  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  arranged  a  magnificent  pro¬ 
gram  of  entertainment,  which  was  a  strikinc 
example  of  Mexico’s  proverbial  hospitality. 

The  Fourth  Conference  will  be  held  at 
Santiago  in  1945,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Oscar  Davila,  President  of  the  Chilean 
Bar  Association,  well  known  as  author,  pro¬ 
fessor  and  statesman,  w'ho  was  elected  at 
Mexico  to  serve  as  the  next  President  of  the 
Inter- American  Bar  Association.* 

‘For  jurther  information  on  this  Conference  oi 
on  the  Association  in  general,  as  well  as  for  copia 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  First  Conference  M 
Habana,  apply  to  W'illiam  Roy  Vallance,  Secretart 
General,  at  Headquarters  Office,  Inter-Americm 
Bar  Association,  336  Southern  Building,  Washing 
ton  3,  D.  C. 


Photograph  by  Raymond  E.  Crist 

THE  CITY  OF  BELO  HORIZONTE 

^ince  1897  Belo  Horizonte,  which  was  laid  out  with  broad  tree-lined  avenues  and  fully  zoned,  has  been 

the  capital  of  Minas  Gerais 


Brazilian  Journey 
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Economic  Geographer,  Institute  of  T topical  Agriculture,  Puerto  Rico,  on  leave  with  the  Rubber 

Development  Corporation 

Part  II 


South  from  Montes  Claros  the  railroad 
followed  the  grassy  planalto  for  many  miles, 
and  only  by  mid-afternoon  did  it  begin  to 
run  through  fertile  valleys  where  fields  of 
waving  cane  appeared.  The  mountains  be¬ 
came  more  densely  forested,  and  here  and 
there  we  saw  great  logs  being  dragged  to  the 
railroad  by  as  many  as  four  yokes  of  oxen. 

Purt  I  aj  this  article  appeared  in  the  October 
1944  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  It  described  the 
author  s  memorable  trip  by  car  through  the  inter¬ 
esting  country  between  Bahia  and  Montes  Claros 
over  a  road  mostly  in  its  early  stages. — Editor. 


In  this  fertile  country,  the  effect  of  the 
"civilizing  rails”  is  easily  seen. 

The  transition  is  gradual  from  the  African 
cultural  flavor  around  Bahia,  and  in  north- 
eastern  Brazil  generally,  to  the  industrialized 
south  with  its  European  aspect  and  affinities. 
South  of  Montes  Claros  the  villages  are 
larger,  the  rural  inhabitants  more  numerous, 
better  dressed,  living  in  better  built  homes. 
The  impression  on  coming  into  Belo  Hori¬ 
zonte,  after  the  eighteen-hour  train  trip 
from  Montes  Claros,  is  comparable  in  a 
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RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

Brazil's  beautiful  capital  needs  no  words  to  describe  it;  pictures  speak  for  themselves 


sense  to  that  experienced  on  entering  the 
nugnihcent  city  of  Edinburgh  after  a  trip 
through  the  moors  of  the  Scottish  highlands. 
For  here,  indeed,  is  a  modern  city,  unlike 
anything  to  the  north  of  it  in  Brazil.  The 
site  is  ideal,  and  one  has  but  to  look  out  in 
any  direction  toward  the  magnificent  sunlit 
mountains  which  encircle  the  park-like  city, 
to  realize  that  no  more  appropriate  name 
could  have  been  selected  than  that  of  Belo 
Horizonte — Beautiful  Horizon. 

The  capital  of  Minas  Gerais  was  formerly 
Ouro  Preto,  whose  winding  narrow  streets 
and  steep  hills  did  not  permit  the  expan¬ 
sion  sure  to  come.  Almost  half  a  century 
ago,  the  city  elders  decided  to  move  the 
capital,  and  a  commission  of  engineers  was 
formed  to  select  an  appropriate  site.  They 
chose  Curral  del  Rei,  a  small  village  of  very 
few  people,  but  in  an  incomparable  setting, 
and  with  potentialities  for  unlimited  expan¬ 
sion.  Broad  boulevards  were  laid  out  from 
a  central  pra^a,  the  new  city  was  properly 
zoned,  and  plans  were  made  for  the  build¬ 


ing  of  houses,  office  buildings  and  hotek 
The  sleepy  village  of  Curral  del  Rei  had  tht 
life  and  animation  of  a  capital  city  pumpe; 
into  it,  and  on  December  12,  1897,  mids 
great  festivity,  the  new  center  was  officials 
occupied.  Some  of  the  die-hards,  hoping!: 
keep  alive  the  memories  of  Ouro  Pretc 
painted  scenes  from  their  former  home  os 
the  walls  of  their  new  Belo  Horizofi 
dwellings.  But  most  people  looked  to  ifc 
future,  built  their  homes  along  the  wii 
tree-bordered  avenues,  and,  as  a  symbols 
their  metropolitan  aspirations,  rode  to  vnj 
from  the  outskirts  of  the  town  to  the  cenk 
pra^a  on  the  diminutive  street  railway  pul 
by  a  tiny  steam  engine,  named  Mariquinll 
which,  long  since  supplanted  by  a  modi 
trolley  system,  is  today  one  of  the  hist# 
relics  of  Belo  Horizonte. 

Wonders  have  been  performed  during  f 
forty-seven  years  of  Belo  Horizonte’s  « 
istence  as  the  capital  of  Minas  Gen 
Today  it  has  well  over  200,000  inhabitar; 
The  political  capital  has  become  a  transp: 
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tation  and  manufacturing  center  as  well. 
Raw  materials  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  and  from  the  Sao  Francisco  Valley, 
such  as  castor  beans,  cotton,  rubber,  and 
cattle,  are  routed  through  Belo  Horizonte, 
and  manufactured  goods  from  Sao  Paulo  and 
Rio  go  through  Belo  Horizonte  on  their  way 
north.  Light  industries  are  developing; 
there  is  an  active  livestock  market;  local 
truck  crops  and  dairy  products  are  famous 
throughout  Brazil.  The  cultural  side  of  life 
is  not  neglected:  there  are  numerous  news¬ 
papers,  clubs,  bookstores,  and  movies,  and 
the  city  is  renowned  as  an  educational  cen¬ 
ter;  to  its  boarding  schools  and  academies 
come  students  from  all  over  Brazil.  The 
central  park  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world,  with  its  lakes  and  animals  and 
splendid  trees — palms,  mimosa,  jacaranda, 
bamboo,  and  many  botanical  rarities.  The 
clear,  exuberant  air  and  the  ubiquitous  sun¬ 
shine  makp  the  climate  perfect. 


The  most  recent  development  is  that  of 
Pampulha,  around  the  artificial  lake  eight 
miles  from  the  city.  Here  clubs,  casinos, 
and  country  homes  are  being  built  along 
smoothly  modernistic  lines  and  a  resort  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  first  class  is  coming  into  being. 
For  the  swimmer,  the  hunter,  the  hiker,  the 
pleasure-seeker,  as  well  as  for  the  one  who 
merely  wants  to  spend  a  quiet  weekend  away 
from  Belo  Horizonte,  Pampulha  is  the  place 
to  visit. 

On  the  sixteen-hour  journey  from  Belo 
Horizonte  to  Rio,  the  train  follows  a  V- 
shaped  valley,  on  the  alluvium  of  which 
gardens  thrive  under  irrigation.  There  are 
endless  miles  of  formerly  wooded  hills — 
lands  have  been  deforested  and  are  now  cov- 
ered  by  coarse  grass,  wearing,  in  the  dry  sea¬ 
son,  an  aspect  much  like  that  of  the  brown 
hills  of  California  in  summer.  Grazing  is 
an  important  activity.  Both  meat  and  cheese 
are  being  sent  to  the  Rio  market,  and  the 
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dairies  near  Rio  also  ship  milk.  Some  of 
the  rounded  hills,  called  vteia  laranja  (half 
orange),  a  few  hours  out  of  Rio,  are  in 
pasture,  and  because  of  the  .serried  paths 
made  by  the  cows,  they  present  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  been  ploughed  along  the  con¬ 
tour;  others  are  covered  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  with  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
many  new  orchards  auguring  a  large  increase 
in  the  production  of  citrus  fruits  for  the  near 
future.  Once  normal  trade  is  resumed  after 
the  war,  much  of  this  fruit  will  probably  go 
either  to  Argentina  or  to  Europe  in  the 
winter  season. 

The  journey  to  Rio,  that  city  justly  famed 
in  prose  and  verse,  can  be  fittingly  concluded 
by  a  trip  across  the  storied  bay  to  the  Island 
of  Paqueta.^  This  fairy-tale  island  is,  in  the 
geologist’s  parlance,  a  remnant  left  behind 
as  the  result  of  differential  erosion,  similar 
to  the  monadnock  hills  seen  on  our  first  day 
out  of  Bahia,  with  the  difference  that  this 
area  has  been  encroached  upon  by  waters 
from  the  sea.  The  landscape  is  other¬ 
worldly  in  its  picturesqueness.  Huge  bare 
rounded  rocks  of  solid  granite  over  which 
wheel  long-beaked  sea  birds  are  passed  on 
the  boat  on  the  hour-and-a-half  trip  to  the 
island,  and  rocks  of  the  same  kind,  with 
crescent  beaches  in  between,  line  many  parts 
of  the  shore  of  this  modern  and  real 
Shangri-La.  Royal  palms,  rising  high  above 
the  other  foliage,  seem  almost  to  touch  the 
tufty  cumulus  clouds  that  float  in  the  ceru¬ 
lean  blue.  Showers  of  purple  bougainvillea 
cascade  through  the  greenery,  for  here  the 
months  are  a  kaleidoscope  of  brilliant  color, 
and,  with  the  changing  seasons,  the  island 
is  aflame  with  the  crimson  flamboyant,  or 
clad  in  the  blue-violet  mist  of  the  jacaranda, 
or  golden  with  mimosa.  And  the  serene 
quiet  of  a  far-off  sphere  is  shed  upon  the 
scene.  Many  local  fishermen  take  their  liv- 

*Thif  is  the  island  where  Madame  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  has  recently  been  staying. 


ing  from  the  waters  of  the  bay,  and  the  fish 
traps,  ingeniously  constructed  in  labyrinthine 
bamboo  fences,  ensnare  huge  fifty  and  sixty 
pound  JottraJos,  while  adding  a  note  of 
rustic  beauty  to  the  quiet  waters  of  this 
tropical  haven.  Rowing,  swimming,  fishing, 
bicycling,  are  perfect  in  this  setting,  and  if 
one  w'ishes,  one  can  circle  this  tropical  gar¬ 
den  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  a  smart  though 
aging  pair  of  steeds — automobiles  are  for¬ 
bidden  on  the  island.  The  views  are  mag¬ 
nificent  in  all  directions:  toward  Rio,  flanked 
by  the  Sugar  Loaf  and  the  Corcovado,  to- 
ward  the  rugged  mountains  to  the  north, 
wrapped  in  a  blue  haze  from  which  the 
"Fingers  of  God”  point  heavenward,  toward 
the  beautifully  rounded  hills  to  eastward. 
And  all  these  scenes  change  with  the  chang. 
ing  lights  of  the  day.  In  short,  it  is  an 
island  of  enchantment,  just  far  enough  from 
the  bustle  of  Rio,  and  near  enough  to  the 
comforts  and  attractions  of  the  capital. 

In  the  light  of  past  international  experi- 
ence,  it  becomes  ever  more  apparent  that 
the  era  of  continental  economies  is  at  hand. 
A  free  flow'  of  goods  and  services  over  areas 
of  wide  regional  variation  has  made  for 
great  material  progress  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union — both  nations  of 
tremendous  territorial  extent  and  of  numer¬ 
ous  climatic  types,  but  both  lacking  the  areas 
of  tropical  climate  of  which  many  modem 
industrial  countries  dream  dreams — which, 
how'ever,  often  end  in  nightmares  of  inter¬ 
national  extermination. 

Brazil  has  a  large  industrialized  area 
w'here  factories  make  use  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  foodstuffs  produced  in  the 
regions  devoted  to  agriculture.  And  this  in¬ 
dustrialization  is  vigorous,  spreading  ever 
northward  today,  much  as  manufacturing 
extended  westward  in  the  United  States 
seventy  years  ago.  Brazil,  however,  has 
within  her  own  territorial  front  yard  a  tropi¬ 
cal  and  subtropical  empire,  where  are  grown 
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rubber,  cotton,  cacao,  cotfee,  sugar,  fibers, 
spices,  and  tropical  waxes  and  oils,  products 
essential  to  modern  industrialized  societies 
This  rich  empire  is  an  integral  part  of  Bra¬ 
zil:  it  does  not  have  to  be  won  on  the  field 
of  battle.  To  link  this  great  productive  area 
to  the  industrial  center  of  gravity  of  the 
country,  a  serious  peace  effort  must  be  de¬ 
voted  to  highway  and  railroad  building,  and 


to  health  and  sanitary  measures  designed  to 
bring  about  the  maximum  efficiency  of  man 
in  the  tropics.  The  cost  will  be  small  as  costs 
are  now  reckoned;  the  gains  will  be  enor¬ 
mous,  calculated  in  terms  of  human  values 
and  of  economic  progress.  And  this  "world 
in  itself”  will  have  been  made  a  better  place 
to  live  in  for  millions  of  people,  happy  in 
the  harvest  of  their  good  works. 


Photograph  by  Raymond  E.  Crist 


PAQUETA  ISLAND 

View  across  the  water  from  a  shaded  retreat  on  the  enchanted  Ilha  de  Paqueta 


Convention  on  The  Inter-American  Institute 
of  Agricultural  Sciences 


The  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Sciences*  was  established  June 
18,  1942  under  a  District  of  Columbia  Char¬ 
ter  with  funds  supplied  by  the  United  States 
through  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Inter- American  Affairs.  It  is  administered  by 
a  Board  of  Directors  composed  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  assisted  by  an  administra¬ 
tive  committee  and  a  technical  advisory  coun¬ 
cil.  Dr.  Earl  N.  Bressman  serves  as  Director, 
and  Mr.  Jose  L.  Colom,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Agricultural  Cooperation  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  as  Secretary. 

The  field  headquarters  of  the  Institute  were 
formally  inaugurated  at  Turrialba,  Costa  Rica, 
October  7,  1942  on  2500  acres  of  land  gener¬ 
ously  donated  by  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica;  and  the  cornerstone  of  the  first  perman¬ 
ent  building  was  laid  March  19,  1943,  by 
President  Rafael  Angel  Calderon  Guardia 
of  Costa  Rica  and  Vice-president  Henry  A. 
Wallace  of  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  give  permanent  status  to  the 
Institute,  the  American  governments  agreed 
upon  a  convention,  which  was  opened  for 
signature  January  15,  1944  at  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union.  To  date  it  has  been  signed  by 
fourteen  American  countries:  Bolivia,  Chile, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  the  United  States,  Uru¬ 
guay,  and  Venezuela;  and  ratified  by  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua  and 
the  United  States. 

'  See  Bulletin,  June  1943,  p-  326.  for  an  article 
on  the  Institute  by  Dr.  Earl  N.  Bressman,  and 
December  1942,  p.  703,  for  additional  details. 
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The  Government  of  Nicaragua  was  the 
fifth  to  deposit  its  instrument  of  ratification 
with  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  act  took 
place  on  August  31,  1944;  and  therefore,  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  Article  XV, 
the  Convention  will  come  into  force  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1944. 

The  purposes  and  functions  of  the  Institute 
are  outlined  in  the  text  of  the  Convention, 
which  follows: 

The  Governments  of  the  American  Republics, 
desiring  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  sciences  and  related  arts  and  sciences;  and 
wishing  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  resolution 
approved  by  the  Eighth  American  Scientific  &)n- 
gress  held  in  Washington  in  19-10,  recommending 
the  establishment  of  an  Inter-American  Institute  of 
Tropical  Agriculture,  have  agreed  to  conclude  a 
Gmvention  in  order  to  recognize  the  permanent 
status  of  the  Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Sciences,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  In¬ 
stitute,”  on  the  basis  of  the  following  Articles: 

Article  I 

The  0)ntracting  States  hereby  recognize  the 
permanent  status  of  the  Inter-American  Institute 
of  Agricultural  Sciences,  incorp>orated  under  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  United  States 
of  America,  on  June  18,  1942;  and  they  agree 
to  recognize  the  Institute  as  a  legal  entity  in 
accordance  with  their  own  legislation.  The  In¬ 
stitute  shall  have  all  the  rights,  benefits,  assets, 
lands  and  other  property  to  which  it  was  or  may 
be  entitled  as  a  corporation,  and  shall  assume 
all  the  obligations  and  contracts  for  which  it  be¬ 
came  responsible  as  a  corporation. 

The  executive  headquarters  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  located  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  field  headquarters  of  the  Institute  shall  be 
located  in  Turrialba,  Costa  Rica.  Regional  Offices 
of  the  Institute  may  be  maintained  throughout  the 
American  Republics. 
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Purposes 
Article  II 

The  purposes  of  the  Institute  are  to  encourage 
and  advance  the  development  of  agricultural 
sciences  in  the  American  Republics  through  re¬ 
search.  teaching  and  extension  activities  in  the 
theor>’  and  practice  of  agriculture  and  related  arts 
and  sciences. 

In  furtherance  of  these  purposes  the  Institute 
may,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  several  countries, 
exercise  the  following  powers:  To  develop, 
finance  and  operate  similar  establishments  and  in¬ 
stallations  in  one  or  more  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics;  to  give  assistance  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  organizations  having  similar 
purposes  in  the  said  Republics;  to  purchase,  sell, 
lease,  improve  or  operate  any  property  in  the 
American  Republics,  in  accordance  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Institute;  to  collaborate  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  any  American  Republic,  or  with  any 
other  organization  or  entity,  and  to  give  assistance 
to  the  same;  to  receive  contributions  and  dona¬ 
tions  of  money  or  property,  both  real  and  per¬ 
sonal;  to  enter  into  and  carry  out  contracts  and 
agreements;  to  raise  or  acquire  and,  in  any  man¬ 
ner,  dispose  of  all  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  thereof  essential  for  experimental  or 
research  purposes;  and  to  carry  on  any  other 
business  or  activity  appropriate  to  the  foregoing 
purposes. 

The  Board  of  Directors 
Article  III 

The  representatives  of  the  twenty-one  American 
Republics  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  shall  serve  as  members  of  the 
Institute,  and  shall  be  considered  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  thereof.  In  the  event  that 
any  member  is  unable  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  the  said  member  or  his  govern¬ 
ment  may  designate  an  alternate  for  that  purpose. 
The  decisions  of  the  Board  shall  be  adopted  by  a 
majority  vote  of  its  members,  which  majority  vote 
shall  include  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  representing  Contracting  States.  The  Board 
shall  have,  among  others,  the  following  functions: 

To  elect  the  Director  of  the  Institute  and  to 
approve  the  appointment  of  the  Secretary  made 
by  the  Director. 

To  remove  both  the  Director  and  the  Secretary. 

To  determine  the  compensation  of  the  Director 
and  the  Secretary. 


To  supervise  the  activities  of  the  Director,  who 
shall  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  all  orders  and 
resolutions  of  said  Board. 

To  appoint  and  define  the  duties  and  compen¬ 
sation  of  an  administrative  committee  consisting 
of  not  more  than  eight  persons,  of  whom  one 
shall  be  the  Director  of  the  Institute  ex  officio. 
The  members  of  this  administrative  committee 
need  not  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

To  approve  the  budget  for  the  administration 
of  the  Institute  to  be  submitted  annually  by  the 
Director. 

To  fix  the  annual  quotas  of  the  Institute. 

The  Board  shall  receive  an  annual  report  from 
the  Director  upon  the  activities  of  the  Institute  as 
well  as  upon  its  general  condition  and  financial 
status. 

Officers 
Article  IV 

The  Institute  shall  have  a  Director  and  a  Secre¬ 
tary.  The  Director  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  in  plenary  session  for  a  term  of  six 
years ;  he  may  be  reelected  one  or  more  times.  The 
first  term  of  the  Director  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Convention  shall  begin  as  of  the  day  on  which 
this  Convention  enters  into  force. 

The  Secretary  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Institute  and  shall  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
Director. 

The  Director  and  the  Secretary  shall  hold  office 
until  their  respective  successors  shall  be  chosen  and 
shall  qualify;  but  they  may  be  removed  by  vote  of 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Institute. 

The  Director 

Article  V 

1.  The  Director  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  have  ample  and  full  pow¬ 
ers  to  direct  the  activities  of  the  Institute;  and  he 
shall  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  all  orders 
and  resolutions  of  said  Board. 

2.  The  Director  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  the  legal  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Institute;  and  he  may  legalize,  with  the 
seal  of  the  Institute,  all  contracts,  conveyances  and 
other  instruments  which  require  such  legalization 
and  which  in  his  opinion  are  necessary  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  operation  of  the  Institute.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  he  shall  be  authorized  to  take  any  other 
step  necessary  to  validate  such  instruments  as  may 
be  required  or  permitted  by  law.  The  Director  may 
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grant  powers  to  others  for  all  those  acts  which  he 
cannot  perform  personally. 

3.  The  Director,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institute,  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint,  remove,  and  determine  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  employees. 

4.  The  Director  shall  prepare  the  budget  of  the 
Institute  for  each  fiscal  year,  and  submit  it  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  least  two  months  before  the 
annual  meeting  at  which  it  will  be  considered  for 
approval. 

3.  The  Director  shall  sunmit  an  annual  report 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institute  two 
months  before  the  annual  meeting,  setting  forth 
the  work  of  the  Institute  during  the  year  and  its 
general  condition  and  financial  status,  and  he  shall 
submit  to  the  approval  of  the  said  Board  the  budget 
and  the  plans  for  the  following  year. 

The  Secretary 
Article  VI 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  and  records 
of  the  Institute,  shall  exercise  all  prerogatives  and 
carry  out  all  administrative  duties  assigned  to  him 
by  the  Director. 

Technical  Advisory  Council 
Article  Vll 

Provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Technical  Advisory  Council,  as  follows; 

1.  Each  of  the  Contracting  States  may  ap¬ 
point  an  agricultural  expert  to  be  its  representative 
in  the  Technical  Advisory  Council  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  This  Council  shall  coop>erate  with  the  Di¬ 
rector  on  agricultural  matters  of  a  technical  na¬ 
ture.  The  appointment  of  each  representative  shall 
be  ofhcially  notified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  Tlie  members  of  the  Council  shall  serve 
for  a  period  of  five  years  at  the  will  of  their 
resjjective  governments,  and  may  be  reappointed 
one  or  more  times. 

2.  The  Technical  Advisory  Council  shall  meet 
at  least  once  a  year,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Director  of  the  Institute,  at  such  place  as 
the  activities  of  the  Institute  may  require.  The 
Director  may  call  special  meetings  of  the  Council 
on  his  own  initiative,  whenever  the  best  interests 
of  the  Institute  may  require.  Notice  with  respect 
to  any  meeting  shall  be  given  at  least  two  months 
in  advance  and  shall  state  the  purpose  or  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  proposed  meeting.  A  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a 


3.  No  member  of  the  Technical  Advisoiy 
Council,  as  such,  shall  receive  from  the  Institute 
any  pecuniary  compensation  for  his  services,  al¬ 
though  the  Institute  may  defray  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  members  of  the  Council  to  the 
annual  meeting. 

Fiscal  Agent 
Article  VIII 

The  Pan  American  Union  shall  act  as  fiscal 
agent  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Institute,  and  as 
such  shall  receive  and  disburse  the  funds  of  the 
Institute. 

Maintenance  of  the  Institute 
Article  IX 

The  income  of  the  Institute  for  its  maintenance 
and  operation  shall  consist  of  annual  quotas  paid 
by  the  Contracting  States,  as  well  as  of  legacies, 
donations  and  contributions  which  the  Institute 
may  accept.  Such  funds  and  contributions  shall 
be  used  only  for  purposes  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  Institute. 

The  annual  quotas  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institute  provided  the 
vote  is  unanimous  with  respect  to  the  members 
representing  the  Contracting  States.  The  amounts 
of  the  respective  quotas  shall  be  in  proportion  to 
the  population  of  each  Contracting  State,  on  the 
basis  of  the  latest  official  statistics  in  possesskn 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  on  the  first  day  of 
July  of  each  year. 

The  annual  quota  payment  of  each  Contracting 
State  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  United  States 
currency  per  one  thousand  of  the  total  population 
of  that  State.  The  quota  payments  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  increased  by  unanimous  recommendation 
of  those  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  who 
represent  Contracting  States  and  the  approval  bj 
the  appropriate  authorities  of  each  of  the  Con¬ 
tracting  States  of  the  increased  quota  of  that 
State. 

The  quotas  shall  be  communicated  annually  by 
the  Pan  American  Union  to  the  Governments  of 
the  Contracting  States,  and  shall  be  paid  before 
the  first  of  July  of  each  year. 

The  quota  payments  of  each  Contracting  State 
shall  commence  on  the  day  on  which  this  Con¬ 
vention  enters  into  force  with  respect  to  that 
State,  prorated  according  to  the  number  of  full 
calendar  months  remaining  in  the  current  fiscal 
year. 


quorum. 


t 
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SCIENCES 


The  fiscal  year  of  the  Institute  shall  begin  on 
the  first  day  t)f  July  of  each  year. 

Languages 
Article  X 

The  official  languages  of  the  Institute  shall  be 
English,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French. 

Postal  Privileges 
Article  XI 

I  The  Contracting  States  agree  to  extend  to  the 
Institute  forthwith  the  domestic  and  international 
franking  privilege  provided  in  the  existing  inter- 
j  American  postal  conventions  and  to  ask  the  States 
I  members  of  the  Pan-American  Union  which  have 

^  not  ratified  the  present  Convention  to  grant  the 

j  Institute  the  same  postal  privileges. 

^■1 

Exemption  from  Taxation 
I  Article  XII 

Lands  and  buildings  in  the  territory  of  any  of 
the  Contracting  States  of  which  the  Institute  is 
,  the  legal  or  equitable  owner  and  which  are  used 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institute  shall 
be  exempt  from  taxation  of  every  kind.  National, 
I  State,  Provincial  or  Municipal,  other  than  assess¬ 


ments  levied  for  services  or  for  local  public  im¬ 
provements  by  which  the  premises  are  benefited. 

Furniture,  equipment,  supplies,  construction  ma¬ 
terials  and  any  other  articles  intended  for  official 
use  of  the  Institute  shall  be  exempt  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  any  of  the  Contracting  States  from  every 
form  of  taxation,  including  but  not  limited  to 
customs  duties,  excise  and  surtaxes. 

All  funds  and  other  property  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Institute,  and  all  contracts  and 
other  official  acts  of  the  Institute  within  the  scope 
of  its  purposes  shall  likewise  be  exempt  from 
taxation  of  every  kind  in  the  territory  of  each 
of  the  Contracting  States. 

Movement  of  Funds 
Article  XIII 

Each  of  the  Contracting  States  shall  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  appropriate  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  funds  of  the  Institute. 

Exemptions  and  Privileges  for 
Personnel  and  Students 

Article  XIV 

Each  of  the  Contracting  States  agrees  that  it 
will  accord  to  persons  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  Institute  or  pursuing  studies  under  the  aus- 
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pices  of  the  Institute,  such  privileges  with  respect 
to  exemption  from  taxation  and  other  burdens  af¬ 
fecting  the  entry,  travel  and  residence  of  such 
persons  as  may  be  appropriate  under  its  laws  and 
regulations. 

Signature  and  Ratification 
Article  XV 

1.  The  original  of  the  present  Convention  in 
the  English,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French  lan¬ 
guages  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Pan  American 
Union  and  opened  for  signature  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  American  Republics.  The  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  shall  furnish  a  certified  copy  of  the 
present  Convention  to  each  signatory  Government 
and  to  the  Government  of  each  non-signatory  State 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Union.  The  Pan 
American  Union  shall  inform  all  the  Governments 
of  the  States  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
with  respect  to  all  signatures  and  the  respective 
dates  thereof. 

2.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified  by 
the  signatory  States  in  conformity  with  their  re¬ 
spective  constitutional  procedures.  The  instru¬ 
ments  of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
Pan  American  Union,  which  shall  notify  all  the 
signatory  Governments  of  each  ratification  depos¬ 
ited  and  the  date  of  its  deposit. 

3.  The  present  Convention  shall  come  into 
force  three  months  after  the  deposit  of  not  less 
than  five  ratifications  with  the  Pan  American 
Union..  Any  ratification  received  after  the  date 
of  entry  into  force  of  the  Convention  shall  take 
effect  one  month  after  the  date  of  its  deposit  with 
the  Pan  American  Union. 


DENUNaATlON 
Article  XVI 

1.  The  present  Convention  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Paragraph  2  of  this  Article,  remain  in 
force  indefinitely,  but  may  be  denounced  by  any 
Contracting  State  by  a  notification  in  writing  to 
the  Pan  American  Union,  which  shall  inform  all 
the  other  Contracting  States  of  each  notification  of 
denunciation  received.  After  the  expiration  of 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  by  the  Pan 
American  Union  of  a  notification  of  denunciation 
by  any  Contracting  State,  the  present  Convention 
shall  cease  to  be  in  force  with  respect  to  such 
State,  but  the  Convention  shall  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect  with  respect  to  all  the  other  Con¬ 
tracting  States. 

2.  In  the  event  that  the  number  of  Contracting 
States  should  be  reduced  to  less  than  five  as  the 
result  of  denunciations,  the  remaining  Contracting 
States  shall  immediately  consult  with  each  other 
with  a  view  to  revising  the  present  Convention 
and  with  a  view  to  determining  the  future  status  | 
of  the  Institute.  If,  within  two  years  after  the  [ 
date  upon  which  the  number  of  Contracting  States 

is  reduced  to  less  than  five,  as  the  result  of  de  1 
nunciations,  no  agreement  shall  have  been  reached  p 
by  the  remaining  Contracting  States  regarding  the  i 
continuation  of  the  Convention  and  the  status  of 
the  Institute,  the  Convention  shall,  upon  the  a- 
piration  of  six  months’  written  notice  by  any 
remaining  Contracting  State,  cease  to  be  in  force. 

In  the  event  that  the  Convention  should  cease  to 
be  in  force,  the  status  of  the  Institute  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  , 
American  Union. 


Notes  on 


Music  in  the  Americas 

CHARLES  SEEGER 

Chief  of  the  Music  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


Phonograph  records  of  music 
of  the  Americas 

It  is  perhaps  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
upwards  of  ninety-eight  percent  of  the  music 
exchange  among  the  Americas  is  by  way  of 
radio,  sound-film  and  phonograph  record. 
Of  the  three,  the  record  is  the  only  one  whose 
function  can  be  controlled  to  an  appreciable 
extent  by  the  individual.  For  as  a  rule  one 
hears  the  radio  or  the  sound-film  only  when 
someone  else  plays  them,  and  once  heard  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  hear  a  piece  again, 
unless  it  be  one  of  the  old  favorites  which 
only  too  often  must  be  heard  whether  wanted 
or  not.  But  the  record,  provided  it  can  be 
obtained,  can  be  played  at  will.  Through 
repetition,  when  wanted,  the  music  comes 
thoroughly  into  pos.session  of  the  hearer. 
What  print  is  to  the  art  of  speech  in  a  literate 
world,  the  record  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
musically  illiterate  world.  Availability  of  a 
wide  range  of  well-chosen  and  well-recorded 
music  must  be,  therefore,  a  prime  require¬ 
ment  of  increased  music  exchange  between 
the  continents. 

Sound-recording  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The 
primitive  wax  cylinder  and  early  hard-sur- 
faced  disk — both  mechanically  grooved — 
have  given  place,  it  is  true,  to  the  electrically 
recorded  disk  of  high  fidelity.  But  its  fra¬ 
gility  and  its  low  ratio  of  content  to  weight 
and  size  must  remind  us  that  we  know  as 
yet  only  the  incunabula  of  the  sound-page. 
Developments  of  recording  on  film,  mag¬ 
netized  wire  and  other  media  are  promising. 


but  still  not  ready  to  supplant  the  disk,  which 
can  be  made  thinner  and  lighter,  completely 
flexible,  and  responsive  to  much  slower  revo¬ 
lution.  (The  standard  now  is  78  r.p.m., 
though  a  rate  of  33V3  is  used  almost  uni¬ 
versally  in  radio-broadcasting.) 

For  the  present,  then,  when  w'e  speak  of 
phonograph  records  we  mean  the  disk,  of 
which  today  there  are  tw'O  main  categories, 
the  standard  commercial  article  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  direct  field,  or  home  recording.  Of 
course,  commercial  disks  can  be,  and  often 
are,  made  from  individual  direct  recordings, 
and  vice  versa.  Generally  speaking,  how. 
ever,  the  two  categories  stand  not  only  as 
a  guide  to  the  availability  but  also  to  the 
content,  acoustical  quality,  and  cost  of 
records. 

Commercial  records  of  Latin  American 
music 

The  chief  brands  of  commercial  records  of 
Latin  American  music  are:  Bost,  Brunswick, 
Columbia,  Continental,  Decca,  General, 
Gramophone,  Liberty,  Master,  Musicraft, 
Odeon,  Polydor,  RCA  Victor,  Vocalion.  The 
companies  issue  catalogs  of  current  hits  and 
specialties  but  discontinue  listing  items  which 
do  not  have  substantial  sale.  Apart  from 
current  listings,  the  best  guides  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  records  of  popular  and  folk  music 
are:  Duran’s  Recordings  of  Latin  American 
Songs  and  Dances^  and  Chase’s  A  Guide  to 

*  Duran,  Gustavo.  "Recordings  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  songs  and  dances,"  Pan  American  Union, 
Music  Division.  1942. 
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Latin  American  Music?  The  American 
Council  on  Education  has  published  a  bro¬ 
chure,  The  Other  Americas  through  Films 
and  Records,^  which  lists  also  fine-art  and 
indigenous  materials.  Listings  of  various 
types  of  records  can  be  found  in  certain 
issues  of  the  Music  Series  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union. ■* 

By  its  very  nature,  the  commercial  disk  is 
primarily  a  commodity — an  article  produced 
for  sale  in  a  market  at  a  profit.  Conceptions 
of  the  market  and  of  the  music  marketable 
in  it,  techniques  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  must  all  be  fitted  together  like  the 
proverbial  Chinese  puzzle  before  profit  can 
be  realized.  Sometimes  these  conceptions 
and  techniques  are  of  the  best,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  jewel  at  low  price.  But  only  too 
often  the  manufacturer  makes  capricious 
choice  of  materials  or  feels  he  must  doctor 
it  to  suit  his  conceptions  of  the  market  and 
techniques  of  production,  and  the  unwary 
purchaser  may  acquire  trash  at  the  same  price, 
which  is  then  high.  Since  intelligent  buying 
is  a  desideratum  with  amateurs  and  collectors 
alike  and  is  in  the  interests  of  friendly  in¬ 
ternational  relations  as  well,  it  may  be  worth 
while  here  to  sketch  briefly  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  market  for  these 
articles. 

When  the  commercial  phonograph  record 
first  appeared,  it  was  designed  for  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  market  in  advanced  indus¬ 
trial  communities.  When  export  was  made, 
it  was  in  small  quantities  and  records  were 
received  as  a  foreign  product  by  the  import¬ 
ing  community.  There  is  a  saturation  point 
for  such  importations,  however  popular. 
Eventually,  it  appears  that  increased  business 
can  be  made  by  inclusion  in  the  catalog  of 

’  Chase,  Gilbert.  "A  guide  to  Latin  American 
music.”  Library  of  Congress,  Music  Division. 
1944. 

*  American  Council  on  Education.  "The  other 
Americas  through  films  and  records.”  1943- 

*  Music  Series  Nos.  1,  5,  9,  10.  Pan  American 
Union,  Music  Division. 


music  of  the  importing  country.  So,  sheet 
music  of  that  country  has  been  sent  to  the 
industrial  center  and  local  musicians  have 
played  it  for  recording.  Experience  has 
shown  that  this  is  highly  unsuccessful.  Man¬ 
agement  has  eventually  had  to  arrange  for 
recording  in  the  importing  country.  The 
masters  are  then  sent  to  the  industrial  center 
for  processing  and  the  pressings  exported. 
This  stage  of  development  has  been  reached 
by  most  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
where  these  pressings  have  sold  very  well. 

At  the  same  time,  quite  a  demand  for  both 
European  and  United  States  pressings  has 
arisen  in  the  United  States.  The  next  step 

L  Ri 

consists  in  the  setting  up  of  processing  ma-  P 
chinery  in  the  country  of  import,  making  it  ii 
relatively  independent  of  the  older  industrial  I 
centers  except  for  repair  parts,  accessories  | 
and  raw  materials.  It  is  hoped  that  these  t 
too  will  be  produced  eventually  in  most  I 
countries.  Then  the  only  link  in  the  chain  I 
remaining  to  be  forged  will  be  adequate 
facilities  for  exchange  of  the  finished  product 
(and,  of  course,  adequate  judgment  in  choice 
of  music  material  in  the  first  place). 

Holding  back  development  of  these  facili¬ 
ties  is  the  fragility,  size  and  weight  of  the 
commercial  record.  Customs  duties  are  also 
a  factor.  But  there  are  some  quirks  in  the 
commercial  field  which  affect  availability 
especially  of  older  recordings.  Besides  the  ^ 
incomplete  listing  above  referred  to,  press-  ^ 
ings  of  many  masters,  made  in  foreign  j 
countries,  are  not  available  in  the  exporting  I 
country.  And  once  sales  decrease  below  cer-  | 
tain  levels,  new  pressings  are  not  made  at  j 
all  and  the  importing  country  cannot  buy 
them  either.  Phonograph  records  have  a 
small  second-hand  sale,  but  there  is  no  such 
wealth  of  outlets  of  this  sort  as  there  are  in 
the  book  field.  The  mortality  of  disks  is 
very  high.  Masters  too  have  a  way  of  being 
lost  or  destroyed.  Hope  for  the  building 
of  a  more  secure  market  for  other  than  cur- 
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rent  items  would  seem  to  rest,  therefore,  in 
the  hands  of  amateurs  and  connoisseurs  of 
whom  there  is  an  increasing  number  in  all 
countries  today.  Public  opinion  will,  we  may 
confidently  assume,  insist  that  there  be  in 
ever)'  republic  a  central  depository  (1)  of 
all  commercial  disks  pressed  of  the  music  of 
the  country,  (2)  of  all  masters  no  longer 
wanted  by  the  companies  which  made  them. 
The  sound-recording  is  as  much  a  social  and 
cultural  document  as  the  book.  The  book 
gives  symbols  of  the  sound  of  a  literary  or 
musical  work.  But  the  sound-recording, 
with  the  aid  of  a  mechanical  reader,  gives 
the  actual  sound  of  them.  The  record  library 
or  disioteca  is  as  much  a  part  of  a  well- 
organized  library,  public  or  institutional,  as 
its  map  or  graphic  art  divisions.  The 
discotecjs  in  the  Universidad  Nacional  de 
La  Plata,  Argentina,  and  in  the  Arquivo 
Municipal  of  Sao  Paulo  are  indications  of 
the  realization  of  this  fact,  as  are  numerous 
instances  of  the  same  tendency  in  libraries  in 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 

Direct  recording 

Strictly  speaking,  a  master  cut  for  a  com- 
mercial  recording  is  a  "direct”  recording. 
The  term  has  come,  however,  to  be  used  to 
distinguish  non-commercial  recording,  with 
equipment  portable  by  hand,  from  the  type 
of  work  done  in  the  professional  recording 
studio  or  with  the  elaborately  equipped 
sound-truck.  Direct  recording  as  it  is  known 
today  is  usually  done  by  amateurs  and  con¬ 
noisseurs  of  particular  kinds  of  music,  and 
by  ethnologists,  musicologists  and  other  sci¬ 
entists  for  scientific  purposes.  The  profit  mo¬ 
tive  is  usually  absent,  though  collectors  are 
notoriously  possessive-minded.  Documenta¬ 
tion  of  singers,  players,  or  speakers  (techni¬ 
cally  called  informants)  and  of  materials  is 
usually  more  extensive  in  direct  recordings 
than  in  commercial  recordings,  but  adequate 
documentation  is  only  to  be  found  with  the 


scientific  recording  expedition.  Acoustic 
standards  often  go  by  the  board,  especially 
in  out  of  the  way  places  and  under  unusual 
climatic  conditions.  Music  material  of  primi¬ 
tive  and  folk  cultures  can  be  found  in 
abundance  on  direct  recordings,  but  coverage 
is  very  spotty.  When  direct  recordings  are 
deposited  in  public  archives,  single  copies 
are  often  obtainable  at  cost  by  interested 
individuals  and  some  attention  is  given  to 
cataloging  and  preservation.  When  not  so 
deposited  they  are  difficult  to  locate  except 
through  such  surveys  as  Herzog’s  Research 
in  Primitive  and  Folk  Ahisic  in  the  United 
States.^  When  they  are  in  individual  hands, 
copies  are  almost  impossible  to  obtain  and 
preservation  is  doubtful.  Deposit  in  public 
archives  is  most  strongly  to  be  urged.  Direct 
recordings  of  popular  and  fine-art  (concert) 
music  exist  also  in  abundance  and  should 
similarly  be  deposited  for  preservation. 

The  earliest  recording  of  primitive  or  folk 
material  of  the  Americas  seems  to  have  been 
done  by  Fewkes  and  Gilman  around  1890. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
University  of  California,  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  several  thousand  cylinders  were  made 
during  the  succeeding  decades.  These  are 
finding  their  way  into  the  National  Archives 
and  the  Library  of  Congress,  where  they  are 
being  copied  on  disks  for  preservation  and 
future  study.  To  the  best  of  present  knowl¬ 
edge,  aluminum  disks  began  to  be  used  in 
this  field  in  the  1920’s.  The  change  over  to 
the  lacquer-coated  (so-called  "acetate”)  disk, 
with  aluminum,  steel,  paper,  glass  or  other 
base,  was  made  in  the  late  1930’s.  The  per¬ 
manence  of  this  medium  is  open  to  question. 
Where  the  aluminum  disk  may,  with  proper 
care,  last  almost  indefinitely,  the  thin  coating 
of  lacquer  may  peel,  powder  or  crack  with 

*  Herzog,  George.  "Research  in  primitive  and 
folk  music  in  the  United  States."  Washington, 
D.  C.  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies, 
1936.  {Bulletin  No.  24.) 
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resultant  loss  of  irreplaceable  music  material. 
This  fact  is  an  added  reason  why  archives 
should  be  built  up  and  methods  of  preserv’a- 
tion  thoroughly  studied. 

Of  the  international  archives  perhaps  the 
first  to  get  under  way  w'as  the  Gabinete  de 
Musicologia  Indigena  in  the  Museo  Argen- 
tino  de  Ciencias  Naturales  in  Buenos  Aires 
under  the  direction  of  Carlos  Vega,  well- 
known  collector  and  folklorist.  It  contains 
folk  as  well  as  primitive  materials,  over  four 
thousand  items  on  records  and  in  notation, 
and  a  collection  of  instruments  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  While  national  folklore  of  Argen¬ 
tina  naturally  fills  a  large  part  of  the  archive 
there  is  an  abundance  of  material  from  Chile, 
Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Paraguay. 

The  Archive  of  American  Folk  Song  in 
the  Music  Division  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  was  founded  upon  a  strictly  United 
States  of  America  basis  in  1928.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  material  from  else¬ 
where  began  to  be  deposited  upon  its  shelves. 
The  Archive  was  first  under  the  direction  of 
the  folklorist  Robert  W.  Gordon  and  later 
John  A.  and  Alan  Lomax  collected  the  bulk 
of  the  material.  At  present  it  is  directed  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Botkin.  Not  counting 
commercial  disks  or  miscellaneous  radio 
transcriptions,  the  direct  recordings  of  folk 
and  primitive  music  run  up  well  beyond 
7500  disks  and  comprise  approximately 
30,000  separate  items.  The  Archive  has 
established  exchange  with  other  collections 
and  has  upon  occasion  loaned  machines  and 
blank  disks  to  collecting  expeditions.  Ma¬ 
terial,  while  preponderantly  United  States 
folk  music,  comes  also  from  Mexico,  Panama, 
the  Bahama  Islands,  Canada,  Haiti,  Dutch 
Guiana,  Brazil,  Trinidad,  Uruguay,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Chile  and  Peru. 

One  of  the  finest  collections  of  primitive 
music  is  that  in  the  Department  of  Anthro¬ 
pology  of  Columbia  University  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  George  Herzog.  It  com¬ 


prises  substantial  collections  from  Brazil  and 
Haiti,  as  well  as  from  the  United  States  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Inter-American  Institute  for  Folklore 
Research  recently  set  up  at  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  University  in  Panama  has  begun  an  in¬ 
ternational  archive.  This  Institute  is  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Myron  Schaefer. 

Of  the  national  archives  especially  to  be 
mentioned  is  that  of  the  National  Museum 
at  Ottawa,  Canada,  under  the  direction  of 
Marius  Barbeau.  It  contains  the  largest  col¬ 
lection  of  French- American  folk  music.  The 
collections  of  Brazilian  music  in  the  Museo 
Nacional  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Roquete  Pinto  and  in  the  Discoteca 
Publica  Municipal  de  Sao  Paulo  directed  by 
Oneyda  Alvarenga  are  outstanding.  Luiz 
Heitor  has  established  a  center  for  folklore 
research  in  the  Schola  de  Musica  of  the 
University  of  Brazil  which  will  become  an 
archive  in  due  time.  The  University  of  Chile 
has  begun  a  national  archive. 

Space  does  not  permit  mention  of  the  list 
of  individual  and  institutional  collectors 
whose  work  has  enriched  archives  or  still 
remains  in  private  hands.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  task  of  gathering  productions  of  the 
oral  tradition  of  music  has  begun  in  earnest 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  This  task  is 
eminently  suited  to  extensive  international 
cooperation.  The  products  are  of  interest  far 
beyond  national  boundaries  and  emphasize, 
in  spite  of  the  undeniable  differences,  the 
equally  undeniable  similarities  of  the  various 
cultural  regions  of  the  New  World. 

Effect  of  recorded  music  upon  music 
activity 

When  mechanically  reproduced  music  first 
became  popular,  many  people  prophesied  the 
death  of  music  as  an  art.  The  prophecies 
have  not  been  realized.  Undoubtedly,  the 
phonograph  record  induces  at  first  a  passive 
attitude  toward  music  activity.  But  expe- 
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rience  has  shown  it  leads  after  a  while  to 
music  activity  of  new  and  wholly  unexpected 
kinds. 

Popularity  of  the  record  can  also  tend 
strongly  to  standardize  musical  taste  along 
cosmopolitan  lines.  But  it  may,  and  has, 
brought  to  urban  as  to  rural  life  a  flood  of 
variety  which  has  undoubtedly  unsettled 
many  old  traditions  worthy  of  quiet  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  old  traditions  which 
might  have  died  a  natural  death  have  been 
fed  back  into  the  popular  mind  through 
mechanical  reproduction.  In  this  interplay, 
then,  of  diversity  of  old  traditions  and  inte¬ 
gration  of  new  ones,  it  is  worth  while  to 
consider  the  separate  roles  of  the  commercial 
record  and  the  direct  recording  made  by 
qualified  scientific  collection.  After  a  first 
exploratory  publication  of  regional  differ¬ 
ences,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  commercial  producers  to  gravitate 
toward  promotion  of  a  standardized  article. 
The  scientifically  collected  direct  recording, 
however,  must  of  necessity  be  true  to  re¬ 
gional  diversity  in  music  idiom.  Along  with 
the  continued  development  of  the  commer¬ 


cial  disk,  therefore,  and  the  development  of 
a  more  or  less  international  world  music 
idiom,  we  should  encourage  wider  audience 
for  the  scholarly  presentation  of  the  charac¬ 
teristic  musical  expression  of  unique  cultural 
situations  which  exist  in  such  abundance  in 
the  western  hemisphere.  For  the  immediate 
future,  at  least,  the  historical  process  is  al¬ 
ready  cut  out  for  us.  We  must  have  a  bowing 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  world;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  must  stand  upon  our  own 
feet  and  be  at  home  with  ourselves.  We  can¬ 
not  be  at  home  with  ourselves  if  we  deny 
essential  traditions  of  our  own  cultures.  We 
cannot  be  friends  with  other  cultures  unless 
we  absorb  essential  elements  of  them.  The 
details  of  this  process  will  probably  work  out 
with  surprising  differences  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  Under  competitive  stresses, 
some  music  may  pass  into  oblivion.  For 
those  of  us  pledged  to  cultural  cooperation 
rather  than  cultural  competition  the  objec¬ 
tive  must  be  to  preserve  as  much  diversity  as 
is  compatible  with  the  new  world  unity.  In 
this  effort  the  phonograph  record  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  tools. 


Women  of  the  Americas 

Notes  from  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 


Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Union 

of  American  Women 

At  the  celebration  of  this  anniversary  in  New 
York  several  months  ago,  Senorita  Minerva 
Bernardino,  Chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Commission  of  Women,  praised  the  effective 
work  of  the  Union  of  American  Women  and 
urged  its  members  to  persevere  in  their 
labors. 

Sehora  Luisa  Frias  de  Hempel,  the  newly 
elected  president,  invited  women  throughout 
the  Americas  to  join  in  support  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  ideals  of  unity  and  friendship.  She 
urged  them  to  w’ork  for  the  improvement  of 
women’s  civil  rights  and  position  in  society, 
and  to  strive  also  for  a  peace  based  on 
education,  tolerance,  and  justice  and  for 
inter-American  friendship  founded  on  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  characteristics  and  his¬ 
torical  background  of  the  21  republics. 

Activities  in  Costa  Rica 

Senora  Angela  Acuna  de  Chacon,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Costa  Rica  on  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Commission  of  Women,  has  continued 
to  edit  w’ith  marked  success  the  interesting 
women’s  paper,  Majer  y  Ho  gar,  that  she 
founded  and  publishes  in  San  Jose.  She  is 
also  working  actively  with  other  well-known 
Costa  Rican  women  to  form  a  committee  for 
cooperation  with  the  Girls’  Vocational 
School. 

The  last  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by 
Sehora  de  Chacon  discussed  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency,  on  which  the  lecturer  was  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  speak  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  student  of 
juvenile  courts  in  the  United  States. 


New  Nicaraguan  representative 

'The  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  its  outstanding  women,  Se¬ 
hora  Josefa  T.  de  Aguerri,  as  its  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women.  Sehora  de  Aguerri  is  known 
throughout  Central  America  for  her  work  in 
the  fields  of  education  and  feminism.  An 
able  writer,  she  has  for  years  contributed 
articles  on  these  subjects  to  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  lectured  at  various  institu¬ 
tions. 

Reports  to  the  Fourth  Meeting 
of  the  Commission 

Sehorita  Magdalena  Petit,  delegate  of 
Chile  to  the  Meeting,  brought  to  its  atten¬ 
tion  the  social  laws  of  her  country,  which 
are  among  the  most  advanced  in  the  world. 
Women  have  voted  in  municipal  elections 
since  1934,  and  several  have  been  elected 
mayor.  Although  in  general  women  are  edu¬ 
cated  for  their  duties  as  wives  and  mothers, 
many  women  are  engaged  in  gainful  occupa¬ 
tions,  including  business  and  the  professions. 

Sehorita  Petit  mentioned  several  Chilean 
women  who  have  won  renown  as  authors. 
First  among  them,  and  "certainly  the  best 
woman  poet  writing  in  Spanish  in  tijese  or 
any  other  times,’’  is  Gabriela  Mistral.  An¬ 
other  outstanding  woman  is  Amanda  La- 
barca,  who  has  held  high  positions  in 
Chilean  educational  circles.  A  third  is  El¬ 
vira  Santa  Cruz  Ossa,  perhaps  better  known 
under  her  pen  name  of  Roxane,  who  has 
contributed  many  articles  to  newspapers  and 
founded  the  children’s  magazine  called  El 
Peneca.  This  has  a  large  circulation  not 
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only  in  Chile  but  in  other  Spanish-speaking 
countries. 

A  women’s  committee  gives  classes  in 
civics  and  the  Club  Femenino  America  works 
for  the  economic  freedom  of  women  through 
cooperation  rather  than  competition  with 
men. 

Among  the  notable  Chilean  institutions 
which  form  part  of  the  social  structure  of 
the  country  are  the  Private  Employees’  So¬ 
cial  Security  Fund,  the  Sickness,  Old-age, 
and  Disability  Insurance  Fund,  the  Low-cost 
Housing  Fund,  the  Women’s  Anti-tubercu¬ 
losis  Association,  and  the  Child  Welfare 
Society. 

Senora  Esther  Neira  de  Calvo,  representa¬ 
tive  of  Panama,  stressed  in  her  report  the 
importance  of  the  Conference  of  Ministers 
and  Directors  of  Education  held  in  Panama 
from  September  27  to  October  4,  1943, 
which  bore  a  close  relation  to  one  of  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Inter- American 
Commission  of  Women  at  its  Third  Meet¬ 
ing.  She  also  spoke  of  the  progress  of  the 
Inter-American  University  at  Panama. 

Senora  de  Calvo  went  on  to  give  an 
enthusiastic  account  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s 
visit  to  Panama  and  the  cordial  reception 
accorded  her  by  women’s  groups  there.  The 
Panamanian  delegate  stated  that  in  schools 
as  well  as  in  public  and  private  organizations 
the  women  of  her  country  are  cooperating 
for  the  common  defense.  Being  herself  an 
educator,  she  feels  strongly  that  the  school 
is  a  valuable  instrument  which  the  American 
Republics  can  use  to  protect  their  unity  and 
their  ideals  of  democracy,  cooperation,  and 
peace. 

Senora  Isabel  Sanchez  de  Urdaneta,  the 
representative  of  Venezuela,  clearly  showed 
in  her  report  the  lively  interest  of  Venezue¬ 
lan  women  in  obtaining  their  civil  and  politi¬ 
cal  rights.  For  this  purpose  there  has  been 


formed  a  Woman’s  Suffrage  Coordinating 
Committee.  This  plans  to  present  to  Con¬ 
gress  a  petition  for  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  guarantee  women  the 
exercise  of  political  rights. 

In  Venezuela  the  women  devote  a  large 
part  of  their  time  to  community  improve¬ 
ment.  Many  mothers  and  children  are 
cared  for  by  the  Venezuelan  Association  of 
Women  through  pre-natal  homes  and  other 
institutions  that  promote  their  health  and 
welfare. 

Pan  American  Committee  in 
Washington 

Under  the  name  of  Pan  American  Liaison 
Committee  of  Women’s  Organizations,  a 
group  representing  many  of  the  women’s 
organizations  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  been  formed  to  make  contact  with  out¬ 
standing  Latin  American  women  who  come 
to  Washington. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee,  which 
is  an  outgrowth  of  one  which  arranged  a 
large  luncheon  in  honor  of  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Commission  of  Women  at  the  time  of 
its  meeting  in  Washington  last  spring,  is 
Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Director  of  the  People’s 
Mandate  Committee. 

The  first  event  under  the  auspices  of  the 
liaison  committee  was  a  luncheon  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Bertha  Lutz  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  held 
August  2  at  the  Mayflower.  Dr.  Lutz,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  scientist,  was  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Brazil. 
She  came  to  the  United  States  this  time  as 
a  technical  advisor  of  the  Brazilian  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  recent  conference  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Office  at  Philadelphia.  She 
is  the  founder  of  the  Brazilian  Federation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Women  and  is 
known  at  home  and  abroad  for  her  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  Brazilian  feminist  movement. 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing  with 
the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  'he  American 
Republics  since  the  United  States  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Japan  on  December  7,  1941,  a 
continuing  list  is  being  complied  of  laws, 
decrees,  acts,  orders,  and  resolutions  pub¬ 
lished  in  official  gazettes  or  noted  in  other 


publications  received  at  the  Pan  American 
Union.  While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 
monthly  installment  of  the  compilation  as 
complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  measures  should  be  omitted,  because 
of  uncertain  mails,  delay  in  receiving  recent 
official  papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in  par- 


Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  of  War  and  Adherence  to  the  Joint 
Declarations  by  the  United  Nations 


Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations 

Declaration  of  War 

Adherence 
to  the  Joint 
Declara¬ 
tion  by  the 
United  Na¬ 
tions 

Germany 
and  Italy 

Japan 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Vichy 

France 

Germany 
and  Italy 

Japan 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

■Rumania 

Argentina . 

‘  1-26-44 
1-28-42 
1-28-42 
1-20-43 
12-19-41 

1-26-44 
1-28-42 
1-28-42 
1-20-43 
12-  8-41 

2-4-44 

2-4-44 

’4-7-43 

8-22-42 

’4-7-43 

’4-7-4} 

2-6-4} 

(’) 

5-18-43 

Chile . 

5-18-43 

11-26-^2 

G-1 1-27-43 

12-11^1 

12-11-41 

12-11-41 

1-17-44 

1-1-42 

1-M2 

1-1-42 

H-5-15-42 
R-5- 15-42 

12-8-41 

12-9-41 

11-9-42 

11-26-42 

Dominican  Republic 

1-29-42 

1-29-42 

HHHHIili 

11-13-42 

11-12-42 

11-10-^2 

11-13--42 

11-9-42 

-10-42 

1-13-42 

12-12-41 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-13-41 

5-22-42 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

12-8^1 

5-22-42 

12-8-41 

‘12-7^1 

1-1-42 

1-M2 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

6-14-42 

1-M2 

1-1-42 

12-24-41 

12-11-41 

12-  8-41 

B- 12-20-41 

H-12-19-41 

(‘) 

12-19-41 

1-28-42 

1-24-42 

■ 

Peru" . . . 

1-26-43 

(•) 

5-12-43 

11-26-42 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

6-5-42 

1-1-42 

mumi 

[■■■■■■I 

\mmm 

^  Argentina  severed  relations  with  Cjermany  and  Japan  only,  in  view  of  Italy's  having  changed  sides  in  the  war  in  July  194}. 

*  The  decree  of  April  7,  194},  by  which  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Bolivia  and  the  Axis  powers,  and 
under  which  the  Bolivian  Government  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  was  sanaioned  by  the  Bolivian  G>ngrM 
on  November  26,  194},  and  on  December  4,  194},  a  decree  was  promulgated  formally  declaring  that  Bolivia  is  at  war  with 
the  Axis.  {Tht  Dtpsrtment  of  State  Bulletin,  D^ember  11,  194}.) 

*  Rumania  and  Hungary  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6  and  May  },  1942,  respectively.  (Thi 
Department  of  State  Bulletin.  November  20,  194}.) 

*  Mexico  had  no  Treaty  of  Friendship  or  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  194}.) 

»  Panama  declared  war  on  December  10.  1941,  retroaaive  to  December  7. 

*  The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8,  1942.  (The  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  November  14.  1942.) 

^  Under  the<terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow  September  12,  1944.  Rumania  as  of  August  24,  1944.  withdrew 
from  the  war  against  the  United  Nations,  broke  off  relations  with  Germany  and  its  satellites,  and  entered  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allied  Powers  against  Germany  and  Hungary.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September  17,  1944.) 
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entheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an  item 
for  which  an  unofficial  source  was  previously 
given.  In  order  to  preserve  the  number¬ 
ing  of  the  measures  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  issues,  items  listed  in  this  number 
whose  dates  fall  between  those  of  measures 
already  published  are  inserted  with  letters 
following  the  number. 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Boletin  Oficial;  Brazil,  D/ario  Ofidal;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Regis- 
tro  Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro 


Amhica;  Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La 
Gaceta;  Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua, 
La  Gaceta;  Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Para¬ 
guay,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano; 
Uruguay,  Diario  Oficial;  and  Venezuela, 
Gaceta  Oficial. 

No  items  are  given  for  the  United  States 
except  under  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions  will 
be  supplied  as  information  is  received  from 
official  or  other  sources.  When  notice  of  a 
measure  has  been  taken  from  an  unofficial 
account,  the  official  source  will  be  given  as 
soon  as  it  is  available. 


PART  XXXll 


ARGENTINA 

98/).  Presidential  Decree  No.  15.707.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  December  1-4,  1943.) 

98/)7.  December  28,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  17,328,  fixing  prices  for  a  specified  alcohol 
denaturing  mixture.  {Boletin  Oficial,  February 
1,  1944.) 

98/)8.  December  28,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  17,589,  fixing  prices  for  a  specified  alcohol 
denaturant.  {Boletin  Oficial,  February  1,  1944.) 

118j.  April  28,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
10,450,  repealing  Art.  3  of  Decree  No.  116,000 
of  March  20,  1942  (see  Argentina  Wbn,  Bul¬ 
letin,  December  1943)  which  created  a  special 
advisory  committee  for  the  interpretation  of  export 
quota  regulations.  {Boletin  Oficial,  July  4,  1944.) 

122j.  May  22,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

12,312,  subjecting  to  prior  permit  the  exportation 
of  horse  and  cattle  hair  and  pig  bristles.  ( Boletin 
Oficial,  June  15,  1944.) 

1224.  May  30,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

13,888,  stating  that  immediately  upon  apprehen¬ 
sion,  escaped  members  of  the  interned  crew  of  the 
German  ship  Graf  Spee  must  be  turned  over  to 
the  nearest  military  or  naval  authority  to  be  sent 
to  Martin  Garcia  Island  for  internment  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  {Boletin  Oficial,  June  15,  1944.) 

122f.  May  31,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 


13,940,  creating  the  National  Statistics  and  Census 
Council,  and  defining  its  duties.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
June  5,  1944.) 

123.  (Correction)  May  31,  1944.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  13,941.  {Boletin  Oficial,  June  5, 
1944.) 

123<».  June  2,  1944.  Resolution  No.  8,699,  Min¬ 
istry  of  Agriculture,  clarifying  the  wheat  and  flax 
export  regulations  established  by  Decree  No. 
9,967  of  September  28,  1943  (see  Argentina  98, 
Bulletin,  February  1944,  as  corrected  in  April 
and  June  1944).  {Boletin  Oficial,  fwne  15,  1944.) 

1234.  June  2,  1944.  Resolution  No.  8,703, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  clarifying  the  regulations 
governing  illumination  of  show  windows  included 
in  Decree  No.  8,209  of  March  31,  1944  (see 
Argentina  108,r,  Bulletin,  October  1944). 
{Boletin  Oficial,  June  23,  1944.) 

124.  (Correction)  June  5,  1944.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  14,630.  {Boletin  Oficial,  June  10, 
1944.) 

125.  (Correction)  May  31,  1944.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  13,939.  {Boletin  Oficial,  June  5, 
1944.) 

126.  June  6,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
14,682,  making  further  regulations  for  the  farm 
land  rental  reduction  ordered  in  Decrees  Nos. 
14,001  and  15,707  of  November  12  and  December 
11,  1943  (see  Argentina  98g  and  984,  Bulletin, 
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April  1944.  as  corrected  in  June  and  July  1944). 
(Boletin  Oficiul,  June  15,  1944.) 

127.  June  13,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

14,664,  authorizing  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to 
make  certain  exceptions  to  the  standards  set  by 
Decree  No.  128,443  of  August  24,  1942  (see 
Argentina  Bulletin.  April  1943)  for  the 

exportation  of  cheese.  (Boletin  Oficial,  June  30, 
1944.) 

128.  June  1.3,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
14,977,  amending  Art.  1 1  of  Decree  No.  8,209  of 
March  31,  1944  (see  Argentina  108<i,  Bulletin, 
October  1944)  concerning  infractions  of  the  new 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  electricity.  {Bolethi 
Oficial,  July  4,  1944.) 

129.  June  13,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

15,097,  establishing  conditions  under  which  those 
retired  on  gtwernment  pensions  may  live  abroad. 
{Bolelin  Oficial,  July  4,  1944.) 

130.  June  13,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

15,388,  repealing  Decree  No.  149,453  of  May  11, 
1943  (see  Argentina  73,  Bulletin,  September 
and  December  1943)  and  establishing  conditions 
under  which  oleaginous  byproducts  may  be  ex¬ 
ported.  (Bolelin  Oficial,  June  21,  1944.) 

131.  June  15,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

15.569,  authorizing  the  National  Commission  on 
Grains  and  Elevators  to  open  special  accounts  to 
carry  out  the  expropriation  of  grain  facilities  or¬ 
dered  in  Decree  No.  10,107  of  April  20,  1944  (see 
Argentina  112,  Bulletin,  September  1944). 
(Bolelin  Oficial,  July  5,  1944.) 

132.  June  15,  1944.  Presidential  Dc-cree  No. 

15.570,  stating  that  the  expropriation  of  grain 
facilities  ordered  in  Decree  No.  10,107  of  April 
20,  1944  (see  Argentina  112,  Bulletin,  Septem¬ 
ber  1944)  will  be  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Grains  and  Ele¬ 
vators.  (Bolelin  Oficial,  July  5,  1944.) 

133.  June  15,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

15,650,  subjecting  the  exportation  of  salt  to  prior 
permit.  (Bolelin  Oficial,  July  4,  1944.) 

134.  June  15,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

15,848,  making  regulations  for  the  distribution 
and  reclaiming  of  jute  bags  for  potatoes.  (Bolelin 
Oficial,  June  30,  1944.) 

135.  June  16,  1944.  Resolution  No.  9,592, 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  making  regulations  to 
govern  the  registry  required  by  Decree  No.  17,115 
of  December  21,  1943  (see  Argentina  98^2, 


Bulletin,  June  1944)  of  individuals  and  firms 
concerned  with  the  fruit  industry.  (Bolelin  Oficid, 
June  23,  1944.) 

136.  June  21,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

16,276,  stating  that  beef  preserved  in  any  form 
other  than  frozen  may  be  processed  only  from 
beef  especially  suited  for  this  purpose.  (Boletn 
Oficial,  June  30,  1944.) 

137.  June  22,  1944.  Resolution  No.  9,891, 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  designating  a  committet 

to  study  production  costs  of  charaial  and  firewood. 
(Bolelin  Oficial,  July  5,  1944.) 

138.  June  23,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

16,278,  declaring  residual  gas  and  coke  from  tht 
distillation  of  petroleum  included  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Law  No.  12,591  of  September  8,  1939, 
which  fixed  maximum  prices  for  certain  goods. 
(Bolelin  Oficial,  June  .30,  1944.) 

139.  June  23,  1944.  Resolution  No.  9,919, 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  making  regulations  to 
govern  the  return  of  empty  yerba  mate  bags  to 
Paraguay  authorized  in  Decree  No.  5,500/44. 
(Bolelin  Oficial,  July  5,  1944.) 

140.  June  27,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

16,848,  calling  for  a  declaration  within  five  days 
of  stocks  of  firewood  over  five  tons  and  of  char¬ 
coal  over  one  ton  not  destined  for  the  owner's 
private  use.  (Bolelin  Oficial,  July  5,  1941.) 

141.  June  30,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

15,546,  exempting  from  the  provisions  of  Article 
8  of  Decree  No.  14,001  (see  Argentine  98g,  Bul¬ 
letin,  April  and  June  1944)  rental  contracts  for 
lands  acquired  for  colonization  projects.  (Boleiii 
Oficial,  ]\i\y  8,  1944.) 

142.  June  30,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

17,066,  extending  until  September  30,  1934  the 
period  prescribed  in  Decree  No.  6,126  of  Match 
10,  1944  (see  Argentina  106^3,  Bulletin,  October 
1944)  for  the  reduction  of  farm  land  rentals,  and 
advising  that  claims  for  exemption  from  the  terms 
of  Decree  No.  15,707  of  December  7,  1943  (see 
Argentina  98/j,  Bulletin,  April  and  July  1944 
and  above)  may  be  presented  to  the  Olfice  of 
Social  Agrarian  Policy  during  this  period.  (Bole¬ 
lin  Oficial,  July  5,  1944.) 

brazil 

92i.  September  10,  1943-  Order  No.  130,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  including  the 
Minas  Gerais  Railway  System  (Rede  Mineira  it 
Via(ao)  within  the  railway  transportation  priority 
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service  established  by  Order  No.  112  of  July  24, 
1943  (see  Brazil  83/,  Bulletin,  January  1944). 
{DiJrio  September  11,  1943.) 

101j?i.  May  25,  1944.  Order  No.  233,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  approving  an 
agreement  between  the  Coordinator  of  Economic 
Mobilization  and  representatives  of  the  tanning 
and  shoe  manufacturing  industries  and  unions,  to 
determine  prices,  quotas,  and  other  obligations 
relative  to  the  manufacture  of  a  specified  type  of 
shoes  (see  lOlgj  below).  (D/Jr/o  Oficial,  June 
17,  1944.) 

lOlgs.  May  25,  1944.  Annex  to  Order  No.  233, 
Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  setting 
forth  the  agreement  between  the  Coordinator  of 
Economic  Mobilization  and  the  tanning  and  shoe 
manufacturing  industries  with  respect  to  the  pro¬ 
duction,  distribution,  and  prices  of  a  specified 
t>’pe  of  shoes.  (D/ario  Ofic'ul,  June  17,  1944.) 

103./.  June  13,  1944.  Order  No.  237,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  delegating  to 
the  National  Department  of  Railways  authority  to 
determine  the  railway  transportation  priorities  pre¬ 
scribed  in  Orders  Nos.  112  and  130  of  July  24 
and  September  10,  1943  (see  Brazil  83/,  Bul¬ 
letin,  January  1944,  and  92i  above).  {DiJrio 
Oficijl,  June  14,  1944.) 

\0ih.  June  16,  1944.  Resolution  No.  44,  Sup¬ 
ply  Service,  Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobiliza¬ 
tion,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  specified  food 
products  in  the  Federal  District  and  making  other 
provisions  pertaining  thereto.  {DiJrio  Oficial, 
June  19.  1944.) 

103f.  June  19,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6601, 

authorizing  an  increase  in  the  capital  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Iron  and  Steel  Company  {Companhia 

SiJer/lrf’iij  Kacional)  from  500  million  to  one 
billion  cruzeiros  and  making  other  provisions  per¬ 
taining  thereto.  {DiJrio  Oficial,  June  21,  1944.) 

103<f.  June  19,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6604, 

fixing  commercial  classifications  for  sheep’s  wool 
and  prescribing  other  measures  pertaining  to 
commerce  in  that  commodity.  {DiJrio  Oficial, 
June  21,  1944.) 

103e.  June  20,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6605, 

authorizing  an  increase  in  the  capital  of  the  Coni- 
pjtthia  Vale  do  Rio  Doce  (the  Itabira  mining 
organization)  from  200  million  to  300  million 
cruzeiros  and  making  other  provisions  pertaining 
thereto.  {DiJrio  Oficial,  June  21,  1944.) 


103/.  June  20,  1944.  Order  No.  238,  Coor¬ 

dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  fixing  maximum 
retail  prices  for  iron  bars  for  reinforced  concrete 
in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Nitetoi  areas,  and  mak¬ 
ing  other  provisions  pertaining  thereto.  {DiJrio 
Oficial,  June  21,  1944.) 

103g.  June  23,  1944.  Order  No.  240,  Coor¬ 

dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  giving  to  the 
office  for  the  supervision  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Agreement  (see  Brazil  96/>,  Bulletin,  August 
1944)  authority  to  study,  examine,  and  make 
recommendations  on  requests  for  price  increases 
for  pharmaceutical  products.  {DiJrio  Oficial, 
June  24,  1944.) 

107.  July  25,  1944.  Order  No.  247,  Coordina¬ 
tor  of  Economic  Mobilization,  prescribing  an  offi¬ 
cial  stamp  giving  origin,  kind,  quality,  etc.,  for 
all  hides,  skins,  and  leathers  put  on  the  market 
for  domestic  use  or  export.  ( DiJrio  Oficial,  July 
28,  1944.) 

COLOMBIA 

93<».  December  13,  1943.  Resolution  No.  85, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  prices  for 
nationally  produced  wheat  and  flour  in  the  city 
of  Pamplona.  (Mentioned  in  Diario  Oficial,  June 
5,  1944.) 

119^.  May  12,  1944.  Resolution  No.  326,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  amending  Resolution 
No.  85  (see  9'ba  above)  by  fixing  higher  prices 
for  nationally  produced  wheat  and  flour  in  Pam¬ 
plona.  {Diario  Oficial,  June  5,  1944.) 

121.  May  14.  1944.  Resolution  No.  327,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  supplementing  Reso¬ 
lution  No.  309,  which  amended  Resolution  No. 
151  in  regard  to  sugar  prices  (See  Colombia  111 
and  120,  Bulletin,  July,  September,  and  October 
1944).  {Diario  Oficial,  June  5,  1944.) 

122.  May  23,  1944.  Resolution  No.  344,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  amending  Resolutions 
Nos.  109  and  131  (see  Colombia  105  and  110, 
Bulletin,  June  and  July  1944)  to  fix  new  maxi¬ 
mum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  vegetable 
fats.  {Diario  Oficial,  June  1,  1944.) 

123.  May  23,  1944.  Resolution  No.  345,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  requiring  flour  mills 
to  sell  at  fixed  prices  direct  to  bakers  and  pre¬ 
scribing  procedure  for  registering  sales.  {Diario 
Oficial,  June  2,  1944.) 

124.  May  31,  1944.  Resolution  No.  372,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum  retail 
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prices  for  certain  drugs.  (Diario  Oficial,  June 
15,  1944.) 

125.  June  1,  1944.  Executive  Resolution  No. 
95,  permitting  the  importation  of  lard  for  six 
months  from  date  without  regard  to  require¬ 
ments  set  up  in  1932  by  the  National  Health 
Office;  prescribing  quantities,  specifications,  and 
procedure  therefor  and  providing  that  consumers’ 
cooperatives  be  given  preference  in  distribution. 
(Diario  Oficial,  June  14,  1944.) 

COSTA  RICA 

37e.  (Correction)  July  9,  1942.  (La  Gaceta, 
July  10,  1942.) 

170.  July  5,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No.  15, 
permitting  the  duty-free  importation  of  rice  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce,  as  per¬ 
mitted  for  beans  by  Decree  No.  75  of  November 
4,  1943  (see  Costa  Rica  136,  Bulletin,  April 
1944).  (La  Gaceta,  July  9,  1944.) 

171.  July  8,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No.  2, 
amending  Art.  8  of  Presidential  Decree  No.  1 
of  February  18,  1931,  on  the  cancellation  of  citi¬ 
zenship,  by  including  under  reasons  for  such  can¬ 
cellation  the  fact  that  a  citizen  is  listed  on  the 
Proclaimed  Lists  of  countries  allied  with  Costa 
Rica  in  the  war,  in  order  to  put  into  execution 
Law  No.  79  of  July  9,  1942,  on  foreigners  and 
naturalization  (see  Costa  Rica  37e,  Bulletin, 
January  1943,  as  corrected  above).  (La  Gaceta. 
July  11,  1944.) 

CUBA 

^62a.  April  15,  1944.  Resolution  No.  1,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Commerce,  requiring  within  15  days 
declarations  of  price  changes  by  manufacturers, 
importers,  and  dealers  in  pharmaceutical  special¬ 
ties,  and  making  other  provisions  pertaining  there¬ 
to.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  21,  1944,  p.  6436.) 

566<».  April  23,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1364,  authorizing  a  government  subsidy  of 
$0.0075  per  pound  of  live  cattle  to  producers  who 
supply  the  Habana  area  and  creating  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  study  plans  for  stabilizing  meat  production 
and  guaranteeing  adequate  supplies  for  the  coun¬ 
try  in  general.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May  23,  1944, 
p.  8386.) 

577<*.  May  10,  1944.  Resolution  No.  7,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Commerce,  extending  for  30  days  the  time 
fixed  for  declarations  required  of  manufaaurers, 
imponers,  and  dealers  in  pharmaceutical  special¬ 


ties  (see  5624  above).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May  15, 
1944,  p.  7875.) 

5794.  May  12,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1322,  authorizing  payment  of  the  subsidy  of 
$0.0075  per  pound  for  live  cattle  furnished  to 
the  slaughterhouses  of  the  Habana  area  (see  566« 
above),  to  be  paid  through  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Cattlemen  as  long  as  the  daily  supply  of 
animals  does  not  fall  below  500.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
May  17,  1944,  p.  8033.) 

5934.  June  2,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2479,  adding  nine  new  members  to  the  National 
Board  of  Health  and  Public  Welfare,  to  enable 
that  body  to  broaden  the  scope  of  its  wotk  in 
protecting  public  health  and  maintaining  the 
population  in  the  condition  demanded  by  the  war 
effort.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  August  21,  1944,  p. 
13578.)  , 

5974.  June  9,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1597,  repealing  Decree  No.  1364  of  April  23, 
1944  (see  5664  above);  raising  the  subsidy  for 
live  cattle  supplied  to  the  Habana  area  to  1  cent 
per  pound;  and  making  other  provisions  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Habana  meat  supply.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
June  9,  1944,  p.  9507.) 

6174.  July  7,  1944.  Resolution  No.  12,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Commerce,  approving  the  bylaws  of  the 
National  Association  of  Foreign  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Merchants,  the  organization  of  which  was 
authorized  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  776  of 
February  15,  1944  (see  Cuba  529<f.  Bulletin, 
September  1944).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July  26.  1944, 
p.  12003.)  i 

6244.  July  19,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2351,  granting  postal  and  telegraph  franking 
privileges,  priority  in  transmission,  and  exemption 
from  censorship  to  the  United  National  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration.  (Gaceta  Oficial. 
August  10,  1944,  p.  12935.) 

626.  July  25,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

2334,  repealing  Art.  18  of  Decree  No.  690  of 
February  25,  1944  (see  Cuba  538,  Bulletin, 
June  1944),  which  fixed  penalties  for  infractions 
of  regulations  concerning  prices  and  sales  of 
pharmaceutical  specialties,  in  view  of  the  declared 
unconstitutionality  of  Decree-Law  No.  5  of  Janu¬ 
ary  20,  1942  (see  Cuba  607,  Bulletin,  October 
1944).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  August  10,  1944,  p. 
12903.) 

627.  July  25,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  Na 

2335,  declaring  variously  specified  legal  provisions 
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applicable  to  persons  engaged  in  the  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  business,  in  order  to  avoid  abuses  (see  626 
above).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  August  10,  1944,  p. 
12905.) 

628.  July  28,  1944.  Resolution  No.  245,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  establishing  con¬ 
trol  'over  sales  of  wheat  flour  by  wholesalers. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  July  31,  1944,  p.  12291.) 

629.  July  29,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2306,  exempting  from  the  payment  of  certain 
taxes  industrialists  who  buy  rough  diamonds  as 
raw  material,  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  work¬ 
ing  them  and  selling  the  finished  product  abroad. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  August  8,  1944,  p.  12772.) 

630.  July  29,  1944.  Resolution  No.  246,  Office 
of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  maximum 
prices  for  live  beef  cattle  and  dressed  beef 
throughout  the  Republic,  effective  August  1,  1944. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  August  2,  1944,  p.  12419.) 

631.  July  31,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2266,  repealing  the  su)}sidy  for  live  beef  cattle 
established  by  Decrees  Nos.  1322  and  1597  (see 
566ir  and  579<r  above),  and  providing  that  the 
prices  for  beef  cattle  and  dressed  beef  fixed  by 
Resolution  No.  246  (see  630  above)  shall  be  in 
effea  as  long  as  there  is  an  adequate  meat  supply 
for  Habana  and  its  environs;  if  the  supply  falls 
short,  the  prices  fixed  by  Resolution  No.  246  will 
be  considered  repealed.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  August 
1,  1944,  p.  12387.) 

632.  August  2,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2396,  authorizing  the  railway  companies  of  Cuba 
to  import,  free  of  duty  for  three  years,  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  and  rolling  stock  to  repair,  re¬ 
construct,  and  maintain  their  lines,  in  accordance 
with  Presidential  Decree  No.  833  of  March  15, 
1944  (see  Cuba  545</,  Bulletin,  July  1944). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  August  10,  1944,  p.  12S>01.) 

633.  August  2,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2395,  allocating  funds  for  reimbursement  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  repatriation  of 
Cubans  in  Europe.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  August  11, 
1944,  p.  12968.) 

634.  August  3,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2336,  authorizing  scholarship  holders  designated 
or  to  be  designated  in  accordance  with  Decree- 
Law  No.  46  of  March  2,  1934  (which  created 
50  scholarships  for  professors,  teachers,  and  stu¬ 
dents  to  study  education  abroad),  to  continue 
their  studies  in  Cuba  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  August  7,  1944,  p.  12677.) 


635.  August  3,  1944.  Executive  Resolution  out¬ 
lining  procedures  whereby  diamond  industrialists 
may  obtain  the  advantages  of  the  tax  exemption 
authorized  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  2306  of 
July  29,  1944  (see  629  above).  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
August  11,  1944,  p.  13031.) 

636.  August  4,  1944.  Resolution  No.  247, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  establish¬ 
ing  control  over  crown  caps  by  making  their  use 
and  withdrawal  from  customs  or  warehouses  by 
importers  subject  to  declaration  of  requirements 
and  to  prior  permit;  and  making  other  provisions 
pertaining  thereto.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  August  5, 
1944,  p.  12643.) 

637.  August  5,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2355,  annulling  the  effect  of  the  prqjfisions  con¬ 
tained  in  Decree  No.  1099  of  April  20,  1942 
(see  Cuba  141,  Bulletin,  July  1942),  which 
prohibited  the  publication  or  transmission  of 
statistical  data  regarding  production  and  foreign 
trade.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  August  10,  1944,  p. 
12911.) 

638.  August  5,  1944.  Resolution  No.  248, 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  amending 
Resolution  No.  234  of  June  15,  1944  (see  Cuba 
601,  Bulletin,  September  1944),  regarding  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  fresh  beef  in  Habana  and 
its  environs.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  August  9,  1944,  p. 
12835.) 

639.  August  9,  1944.  Decree  No.  2504,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Commerce,  amending  the  decree  of  April 
8,  1944  (see  Cuba  562,  Bulletin,  July  1944), 
to  include  drafts  and  transfers  as  well  as  checks, 
sent  by  governments  to  their  accredited  diplomatic 
and  consular  representatives  in  Cuba;  and  excep¬ 
ting  the  Vatican  from  the  provisions  which  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  benefits  of  the  decree  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  have  not  broken  relations  with  the 
Axis.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  August  22,  1944,  p. 
13635.) 

640.  August  9,  1944.  Resolution  No.  249, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
producer,  wholesale,  and  retail  prices  for  various 
kinds  of  imported  and  domestic  beans  and  making 
other  provisions  pertaining  thereto.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  August  11,  1944,  p.  12895.) 

641.  August  11,  1944.  Resolution  No.  17,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Commerce,  fixing  a  final  time  limit  of 
10  days  for  presentation  of  the  declarations  of 
price  changes  by  manufacturers,  importers,  and 
dealers  in  pharmaceutical  specialties  (see  Cuba 
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538,  Bulletin,  July  1944,  and  562a  and  577a 
abtive).  (Gaceta  O filial,  August  16,  1944,  p. 
13251.) 

642.  August  14,  1944.  Resolutiim  No.  250, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  dis¬ 
tribution  quotas  for  nationally  manufactured  tires 
and  tubes  for  the  month  of  August  1944. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  August  17,  1944,  p.  13347.) 

643.  August  16,  1944.  Resolution  No.  3,  Al¬ 
cohol  Regulatory  Agency,  approving  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  President  on  July  21,  1944,  for 
the  distribution  among  distilleries  and  liquor  fac¬ 
tories  of  quotas  for  supplying  8  million  gallons  of 
alcohol  for  beverages  for  export  during  1944. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  August  22,  1944,  p.  13603.) 

644.  Augiftt  19,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2631,  amending  the  salary  scales  for  workers  in 
commerce,  industry,  agriculture,  or  any  other  ac¬ 
tivity  regulated  by  effective  labor  legislation,  as 
established  in  Decree  No.  2982  of  November  7, 
1941,  in  view  of  the  general  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  August  25,  1944,  p. 
13895.) 

645.  August  26,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2725,  fixing  price  ceilings  on  all  kinds  of  goods 
and  establishing  control  over  price  increases,  in 
order  to  prevent  further  rises  which  tend  to  offset 
cost-of-living  increases  in  salaries  and  w.iges. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  August  29,  1944,  p.  14083.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

135.  July  3,  1944.  Executive  Decree  No.  2025, 
amending  Decree  No.  1168  of  May  26,  1943, 
which  established  the  Pafx-r  Control  Office,  by 
making  the  importation,  exportation,  and  reex¬ 
portation  of  all  kinds  of  paper  subject  to  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Paper  Control  Office  and  approval  of 
the  Director  General  of  the  Import  and  Expnirt 
Control  Office.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  ]u\y  5,  1944.) 

ECUADOR 

7 It.  January  15,  1944.  Presidential  decree  au¬ 
thorizing  the  exportation  of  200,000  quintals  of 
rice.  (Mentioned  in  Registro  Oficial,  April  25, 
1944.) 

71f.  January  31,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2255,  authorizing  the  exportation  of  an  additional 
75,600  quintals  of  rice  (see  71i  above).  {Re¬ 
gistro  Oficial,  April  25,  1944.) 

71</.  January  31,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2261,  requiring  declarations  of  sugar  cane  acreage 


and  requiring  sugar  mills  to  give  notice  15  days 
ahead  of  the  time  they  expect  to  begin  milling 
operations ;  giving  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  au¬ 
thority  to  require  increased  acreage  if  considered 
necessary;  and  making  other  provisions  pertaining 
thereto,  to  assure  an  adequate  domestic  supply  of 
sugar.  {Registro  Oficial,  March  2,  1944.) 

7\e.  January  31,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2262,  making  present  sugar  prices  applicable  to 
both  domestic  and  imported  sugar;  providing  that 
the  Government  will  assume  any  losses  involved 
on  the  sale  of  imported  sugar;  and  fixing  penal¬ 
ties  for  infractions  of  sugar  price  regulations. 
{Registro  Oficial,  March  2,  1944.) 

72.  Presidential  Decree  No.  2263.  {Registro 
Oficial,  March  7,  1944.) 

71a.  February  3,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2269,  authorizing  the  exportation  of  hulled  rice 
in  the  amount  of  350.000  quintals;  providing  for 
the  delivery  to  the  Central  Bank  by  each  exporter 
of  a  quantity  of  rice  equal  to  30  percent  of  the 
amount  exported,  to  be  sold  for  local  consump¬ 
tion;  and  making  other  provisions  pertaining 
thereto.  {Registro  Oficial,  March  6,  1944.) 

72b.  February  18,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2382,  providing  for  the  purchase  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Bank  of  rice  from  exporters,  in  accordance 
with  Decree  No.  2269  (see  72a  above),  and  out¬ 
lining  procedures  for  payment.  {Registro  Oficial, 
May  3,  1944.) 

72c.  February  18,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  2386,  amending  Decree  No.  2269  (see  72a 
above),  in  regard  to  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the 
Central  Bank  for  the  rice  acquired  from  ex¬ 
porters.  {Registro  Oficial,  May  3,  1944.) 

72d.  February  21,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  2402,  amending  Decree  No.  1994  of  De¬ 
cember  16,  1943  (see  Ecuador  69,  BULLETIN, 
May  and  August  1944),  with  regard  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  National  Commission  for  the  Study 
of  Post-War  Problems.  {Registro  Oficial,  March 

16,  1944.) 

73.  Presidential  Decree  No.  2634.  {Registro 
Oficial,  April  4,  1944.) 

73x  April  4,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2723,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  pyrethrum, 
derris,  and  Lonchocarpus  plants,  seeds,  or  root 
stocks,  except  by  permission  of  the  Ministries  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Treasury.  {Registro  Oficial, 
April  29,  1944.) 
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lAa.  April  21,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2890,  transferring  to  the  Rubber  Development 
Corporation  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  obliga¬ 
tions  acquired  by  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company  by 
virtue  of  Decree  No.  1192  of  July  20,  1942  and 
the  contract  of  1942  between  the  Governments 
of  Ecuador  and  the  United  States  (see  Ecuador 
2U  and  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  32, 
Bulletin,  January  1943  and  October  1942). 
{Regisiro  Ofic/jl,  May  2,  1944.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

86.  June  7,  1944.  Executive  Decree  creating  a 
Cotton  Yarn  Rationing  Board  to  control  and  dis¬ 
tribute  such  yarn  for  use  on  hand  and  machine 
looms  not  operated  in  connection  with  textile 
factories,  and  defining  the  authority  of  this 
Board.  (Di.irio  Ojicul,  July  12,  1944.) 

8"’.  June  15,  1944.  Executive  Order  No.  29,  re¬ 
pealing  Executive  Decree  No.  15  of  April  24, 
1944  (see  El  Salvador  82,  Bulletin,  September 
1944),  and  approving  the  corrected  quota  of 
1,000  dollars  assigned  to  El  Salvador  for  support 
of  the  E'nited  Nations  Interim  Commission  on 
Ftxid  and  Agriculture.  (Di.irio  Ofici.it,  June  26, 
1944.) 

88.  July  3,  1944.  Executive  Decree  ordering 
expropriation  by  the  Government  of  all  penicillin 
extant  in  and  imported  into  El  Salvadrrr,  to  be 
rationed  and  distributed  by  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Coordination.  (Durio  Oficul,  July 
10,  1944.) 

89.  July  7,  1944.  Executive  Decree  repealing 
the  decree  of  February  5,  1942  and  regulating  the 
decree  of  January  21,  1942  (see  El  Salvador  8 
and  10,  Bulletin,  May  1943,  with  respect  to  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  all  kinds  of  new  tires  and 
tubes  for  motor  vehicles  taken  over  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  12,  1944.) 

GUATEMALA 

115.  June  24,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3116.  granting  for  the  duration  of  the  war  an 
extension  of  30  days  beyond  the  dates  fixed  by 
the  Customs  Code  for  payment  of  storage  charges, 
provided  proof  is  given  of  delay  in  receipt  of 
shipping  documents.  (Diario  de  Centro  America. 
July  8,  1944.) 

116.  July  28,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3129,  suspending  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
paragraph  1  of  Article  243  of  the  Customs  Code 
and  providing  that  shipping  documents  covering 


imports  may  be  legalized  within  60  days  follow¬ 
ing  date  of  arrival  in  Guatemala  and  repealing 
contrary  legislation.  (See  Guatemala  79  and  80, 
Bulletin,  August  and  September  1943).  (Diario 
de  Centro  America,  July  29,  1944.) 

HAITI 

84.  (Correction)  November  4,  1943. 

94.  (Correction)  May  12,  1944.  Executive 
Decree  No.  270.  (Le  Moniteur,  May  15,  1944.) 

95.  May  25,  1944.  Executive  Decree  No.  276, 
making  further  provisions  regarding  gasoline  and 
gas  oil  rationing  in  order  to  assure  an  equitable 
distribution  and  giving  full  administrative  author¬ 
ity  pertaining  thereto  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  National  Economy.  (See  Haiti  4l  and 
69b,  Bulletin,  August  1942  and  August  1943.) 
(Le  Moniteur,  May  29,  1944.) 

96.  May  26,  1944.  Communique,  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  National  Economy  and  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Labor,  prescribing  measures  relative 
to  stocks  of  foodstuffs,  in  accordance  with  Decree 
No.  324  of  November  6,  1943  (see  Haiti  85, 
Bulletin,  April  1944).  (Le  Moniteur,  May  29, 
1944.) 

97.  May  31,  1944.  Executive  Decree  No.  283, 
providing  a  source  of  revenue  for  the  training 
and  functioning  of  the  Aviation  Corps  of  the 
Haitian  Guard,  by  requiring  persons  traveling  by 
air  within  the  Republic  to  pay  a  fee  of  50 
gourdes,  and  making  other  provisions  pertaining 
thereto.  (Le  Moniteur,  June  5,  1944.) 

98.  June  3,  1944.  Executive  Decree  No.  285, 
prescribing  measures  pertaining  to  the  resale  of 
tires  and  tubes  and  providing  penalties  for  in¬ 
fractions.  (Le  Moniteur,  June  5,  1944.) 

HONDURAS 

39rf.  February  17,  1944.  Presidential  Order  No. 
290,  creating  a  Honduran  Committee  on  Post  War 
Problems,  to  cooperate  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Inter-American  Technical  Economic  Conference. 
(La  Caceta,  July  13,  1944.) 

4l.  May  19,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No.  71. 
making  regulations  to  carry  out  Arts.  5  and  6  of 
Decree  No.  57  of  November  17,  1942  (see  Hon¬ 
duras  22,  Bulletin,  March  1943)  which  ordered 
the  transfer  by  sale  to  Honduran  citizens  of  all 
businesses,  enterprises,  goods,  and  rights  of  any 
kind  of  Axis  subjeas  or  of  individuals  of  other 
nationalities  resident  in  Honduras  whose  actions 
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have  been  prejudicial  to  the  security  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent.  (La  Gaceta,  May  25,  1944.) 

MEXICO 

250<t.  June  23,  1944.  Decree  continuing  in 
effect  the  maximum  price  provisions  for  medi¬ 
cinal  products  set  forth  in  the  decree  of  March 
17,  1944  (see  Mexico  237<j,  Bulletin,  July 
1944).  Effeaive  on  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  August  11,  1944.) 

259.  August  2,  1944.  Order,  Interdepartmental 
Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business,  supple¬ 
menting  previous  lists  of  persons  and  firms  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  enemy 
property  and  business.  (Diario  Oficial,  August 
19,  1944.) 

260.  August  8,  1944.  Decree  exempting  from 
the  payment  of  income  taxes  the  operations  of 
national  interests  that  acquire  foreign-owned  or 
-controlled  enterprises,  providing  such  operations 
are  accomplished  in  accordance  with  plans  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Credit  and  under  the  supervision  of  a  na¬ 
tional  credit  institution.  Effective  on  publication 
in  the  Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  August 
%0,  1944.) 

261.  August  19,  1944.  Decree  amending  the  law 
relative  to  the  suspension  of  individual  guarantees 
(see  Mexico  39  and  43,  Bulletin,  August  and 
September  1942),  with  panicular  reference  to  Art. 
5  of  the  Constitution,  which  guarantees  freedom 
of  labor;  the  amendment  limits  the  guarantee  by 
giving  the  Executive  Power  authority  to  demand 
piersonal  work,  with  due  comp>ensation,  in  aaivi- 
ties  directly  or  indirectly  conneaed  with  national 
defense,  and  services  without  compensation  in 
activities  conneaed  with  elections,  censuses,  and 
the  illiteracy  campaign.  Effeaive  day  following 
publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial, 
August  22,  1944.) 

NICARAGUA 

yta.  May  2,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No.  282, 
extending  the  state  of  economic  emergency  to  May 
31,  1945,  and  suspending  the  guarantees  of  Arti¬ 
cles  43  and  62  of  the  Constitution.  (La  Gaceta. 
May  25,  1944.) 

PERU 

lOli.  October  22,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  au¬ 
thorizing  Peruvian  citizens  only  to  open  commer¬ 
cial  establishments  in  premises  formerly  occupied 


by  Axis  firms  as  long  as  Laws  Nos.  9586  and 
9592  (see  Peru  12  and  18,  Bulletin,  August  and 
October  1942)  are  in  effect.  (El  Peruano,  No¬ 
vember  3,  1943.) 

lOlj.  October  25,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution 
No.  647,  limiting  priorities  for  the  transport  of 
passengers  and  freight  on  the  National  Air  LiiK 
to  cases  of  extreme  urgency,  and  granting  full 
authority  in  the  matter  to  the  Director  General 
of  Civil  Aviation.  (El  Peruano,  December  6, 
1943.) 

lOls.  October  27,  1943.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  describing  the  authority  granted  to 
the  Deposits  and  Consignments  Bank  under 
Article  4  of  the  Supreme  Resolution  of  June  10, 
1943  (see  Peru  83,  Bulletin,  November  1943) 
to  punish  infractions  of  the  regulations  governing 
commerce  in  rice  established  by  Supreme  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  305  of  May  29,  1943  and  amended  by 
Resolution  No.  340  of  June  4,  1943  (see  Peru 
76  and  81,  Bulletin,  November  1943).  (£/ 

Peruano,  November  3,  1943.) 

101f>.  November  5,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  No. 
365,  calling  for  semi-annual  reports  on  the  use, 
acquisition  and  exportation  of  nationally  produced 
raw  materials  by  all  factories  and  businesses 
utilizing,  exp>orting,  or  producing  such  materials. 
(El  Peruano,  November  8,  1943.) 

I08a.  November  20,  1943.  Resolution,  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  requiring  the  Deposits  and  Con¬ 
signments  Bank  to  continue  accounting  to  tbe 
Agricultural  Bank  for  the  sale  of  rice  effected 
under  its  jurisdiction  in  connection  with  tbe 
Supreme  Decree  of  April  20,  1943  (see  Peru  63, 
Bulletin,  September  1943.)  (El  Peruano,  De¬ 
cember  6,  1943.) 

109<*.  November  26,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution 
stating  that  the  sale  and  distribution  of  rice  psolisb 
prescribed  in  the  Supreme  Resolution  of  June  10, 
1943  (see  Peru  83,  Bulletin,  November  1943) 
will  be  carried  out  by  the  Deposits  and  Con¬ 
signments  Bank  (Caja  de  Depositos  y  Consignt- 
clones).  (El  Peruano,  December  6,  1943-) 

109f’-  November  26,  1943.  Supreme  Resolu¬ 
tion  amending  articles  19  and  22  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  governing  commerce  in  rice  (see  Peru  83, 
Bulletin,  November  1943),  and  charging  the 
Deposits  and  Consignments  Bank  with  attending 
to  all  expenses  connected  with  this  undertaking. 
(El  Peruano,  December  6,  1943.) 

128.  June  14,  1944.  Supreme  Decree  creating 
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an  executive  committee  to  supervise  local  offices 
which  regulate  prices  for  basic  food  articles.  (El 
Perujiio,  June  16,  1944.) 

129.  July  1,  1944.  Law  No.  9958,  amplifying 
the  provisions  of  Law  No.  9952  (see  Peru  114, 
Bulletin,  August  1944)  regarding  expropriation 
and  sale  of  property  and  goods  of  Axis  subjects. 
(El  Peruano,  July  17,  1944.) 

130.  July  3,  1944.  Supreme  Decree  expropriat¬ 
ing  six  ships  of  national  registry  for  the  transport 
of  vital  products  to  and  from  the  nation’s  ports. 
(El  Peruano,  July  8,  1944.) 

URUGUAY 

203.  April  25,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
422/944,  authorizing  an  export  quota  of  10,000 
tons  of  wheat  flour.  (Diario  Oficial,  May  9, 
1944.) 

204.  May  12,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

825/944,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  tin  in  the 
capital.  (Durio  Oficial,  May  20,  1944.) 

205.  May  17,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
420/944,  fixing  prices  for  seed  potatoes.  (Diario 
Oficial,  May  31,  1944.) 

206.  May  29,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

2580/943,  fixing  new  prices  for  iron  and  steel 
plate  (see  Uruguay  175,  Bulletin,  April  1944) 
and  making  other  provisions  pertaining  thereto. 
(Diario  Oficial,  June  2,  1944.) 

207.  May  30,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

422/944,  amending  the  decree  of  November  12, 
1943  (see  Uruguay  173**,  Bulletin,  May  1944), 
with  regard  to  the  base  price  for  the  1943-44 
wheat  crop.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  10,  1944.) 

208.  June  2,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

694/942,  fixing  the  price  per  ton  of  black  var¬ 
nished  wire.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  7,  1944.) 

209.  June  2,  1944.  Presidential  decree  author¬ 
izing  the  payment  to  the  Office  of  Industries,  Rub¬ 
ber  Rationing  Section,  of  an  amount  figured  at 
30  centesimos  per  kilogram  of  weight  in  lieu  of 
turning  in  used  tires  and  tubes  when  obtaining 
new  ones,  in  cases  when  the  surrender  of  the  used 
articles  is  impossible.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  7, 
1944.) 

210.  June  16,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
694/942,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  steel  wire. 
(Diario  Oficial,  June  23,  1944.) 

211.  June  21,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1160/944,  adding  photographic,  optical,  and  other 


scientific  and  precision  instruments  and  apparatus 
to  the  list  of  articles  of  prime  necessity.  (Diario 
Oficial,  June  26,  1944.) 

VENEZUELA 

lOla.  March  29,  1943.  Resolution  No.  11, 
National  Transport  Board,  requiring  prior  per¬ 
mits  from  the  Board  for  retreading  and  rebuild¬ 
ing  tires  and  tubes  and  making  other  provisions 
pertaining  thereto.  (Gacela  Oficial,  March  30, 
1943.) 

157.  June  15,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
132,  restricting  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the 
exercise  of  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  the  in¬ 
violability  of  property  and  the  freedom  of  labor 
and  industry  (items  2,  8,  and  9  of  Article  32); 
prescribing  regulations  for  the  freezing  of  rents 
and  leases  on  agricultural  property;  prescribing 
general  policy  regarding  agricultural  production; 
and  making  other  provisions  pertaining  thereto. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  June  16,  1944.) 

158.  June  26,  1944.  Legislative  Resolution  ap¬ 
proving  Presidential  Decree  No.  132  of  June  15, 
1944  (see  157  above)  which  outlined  agrarian 
(Kilicy  and  regulated  landlord-tenant  relations  in 
regard  to  agricultural  property.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
June  26,  1944.) 

159.  June  30,  1944.  Legislative  Resolution  ap¬ 
proving  Presidential  Decree  No.  246  of  November 
13,  1943  (see  Venezuela  127,  Bulletin,  April 
1944)  which  expropriated  the  Great  Venezuelan 
Railroad.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July  21,  1944.) 

160.  July  3,  1944.  Resolution  No.  29,  National 
Transport  Board,  fixing  prices  for  specified  new 
motor  vehicles.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July  3,  1944.) 

161.  July  11,  1944.  Resolution,  Ministries  of 
the  Treasury  and  Health  and  Social  Welfare,  re¬ 
stricting  to  the  Government  the  right  to  im¬ 
port  penicillin,  in  view  of  United  Nations  war 
needs.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July  11,  1944.) 

162.  July  13,  1944.  Resolution  No.  30,  Na¬ 
tional  Transport  Board,  abolishing  all  preliminary 
permit  and  other  formalities  for  the  retreading 
and  rebuilding  of  tires  but  prescribing  certain 
conditions  to  be  met  in  such  transactions;  and 
repealing  Resolutions  Nos.  11  and  22  of  the 
National  Transport  Board  and  specified  provi¬ 
sions  of  Resolution  No.  27-4  of  the  National 
Price  Regulation  Board  (see  Venezuela  101a 
above,  145  and  40g,  Bulletin,  July  1944  and 
December  1942).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July  13, 
1944.) 
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BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

55j.  October  15,  1942.  Cooperative  food  sup¬ 
ply  agreement  between  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica  and  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 
representing  the  United  States  Government,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  foodstuffs  for 
United  States  army  and  navy  personnel  in  the 
Canal  Zone  and  at  the  same  time  to  help  stabilize 
Costa  Rican  c*conomy  through  increased  agricul¬ 
tural  production  ( ]\''eekh  Report  of  Activities, 
Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  October  31, 
1942.) 

59./.  November  20,  1942.  Cooperative  food 

supply  agreement  between  the  Government  of 
Panama  and  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Af¬ 
fairs,  representing  the  United  States  Government, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  pnwide  foodstuffs  for 
United  States  army  and  navy  personnel  in  the 
Canal  Zone  and  at  the  same  time  to  help  stabilize 
Panamanian  economy  through  increased  agricul¬ 
tural  production.  (Mentioned  prior  to  actual  sig¬ 
nature  in  Weekly  Report  of  Activities,  Coordinator 
of  Inter- American  Affairs,  October  24,  1942;  date 
of  signature  obtained  from  FikhJ  Supply  Division, 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Af¬ 
fairs,  September  21,  19-14.) 

63ib.  December  22,  1942.  C(M)perative  food  sup¬ 
ply  agreement  between  the  Government  of  F.l  Sal¬ 
vador  and  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 
representing  the  United  States  Government,  for 
the  deselopment  of  national  food  production. 
(Agreement  expired  April  1,  1944.)  (W’eekh 
Report  of  Activities,  Coordinator  of  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Affairs.  January  9,  1943.) 

63c.  December  30,  1942.  Cooperative  food  sup¬ 
ply  agreement  between  the  Government  of  Para¬ 
guay  and  the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs, 
representing  the  United  States  Government,  for 
the  development  of  food  production  in  Paraguay. 
(Weekly  Report  of  Activities,  Coordinator  of  In¬ 
ter-American  Affairs,  January  9,  1943.) 

81i.  March  4,  1943.  Cooperative  food  supply 
agreement  between  the  Government  of  Honduras 
and  the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  United  States  Government,  for  the 
development  of  national  fiKid  production  in  Hon¬ 
duras.  (Weekly  Report  of  Activities,  Coordinator 
of  Inter- American  Affairs,  April  13,  1943.) 

133.  (Correction)  January  5,  1944.  (The  De¬ 
partment  of  State  Bulletin,  January  8,  1944.) 

li^a.  January  — ,  1944.  Renewal  to  June 


30,  1945,  of  the  cooperative  food  supply  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Government  of  Panama  and  the 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  (see  59j  i 

above);  the  agreement  as  extended  is  limited 
largely  to  technical  assistance  to  the  Panamanian 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  to  food  purchasing 
activities.  ( Weekly  Report  of  Activities.  Coot-  I 
dinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  January  25,  I 

1944. ) 

1361.  January  15,  1944.  Expiration  of  the  co-  I 
operative  food  supply  agreement  between  the  I 
Government  t)f  Nicaragua  and  the  Institute  of  I 
Inter- American  Affairs  (.see  Bilateral  and  Multi-  I 
lateral  Measures  O-lci.  Bulletin,  March  1944),  I 
inasmuch  as  the  Nicaraguan  Government  finds  it-  | 
self  in  condition  to  continue  the  program  alone.  | 
( Weekly  Report  of  Activities,  Coordinator  of  ^ 
I  liter- American  Affairs,  December  25,  1943.)  | 

138i.  February  18.  1944.  Extension  to  June  30,  | 
1946,  of  the  cooperative  food  supply  agreement  I 
between  the  Government  of  Paraguay  and  tk-  I 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  (see  65/  t 
above).  (Weekly  Report  of  Activities,  April  11.  | 
19-14.)  P 

139./.  March  21,  194-1.  First  West  Indian  Con-  L 
ference,  March  21-31,  1944,  at  Bridgetown,  Bat-  1 
bados,  B.W.I.,  for  discussion  tif  a  cooperative  I 
program  to  rebuild  economic,  .social,  and  health  T 
conditions  in  American  and  British  possessions  in 
the  Caribbean  area  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  [ 
Measures  7  and  133.  Bulletin,  June  1942,  f 

March  1944,  and  above).  (The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  March  18,  1944.)  r 

I42i.  April  — ,  1944.  Extension  to  June  30,  [ 

1945,  of  the  ciniperative  food  supply  agreement  B 
between  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  and  the 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  (see  55a 
above).  (Weekly  Report  of  Activities,  Coordina¬ 
tor  of  Inter-American  Affairs.  May  9,  1944.) 

\Ala.  May  17,  1944.  Extension  to  June  30, 

1945,  of  the  cooperative  fiKid  supply  agreement 
between  the  Government  of  Honduras  and  the 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  (see  8I1 
above).  (Report  from  Ftnid  Supply  Division. 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American 
Affairs,  September  21,  1944.) 

151i.  June  1,  1944.  Extension  to  August  31. 
1945,  of  the  cooperative  food  supply  agreement 
between  the  Government  of  Peru  and  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  (see  Bilateral  anf 
Multilateral  Measures  94e,  Bulletin,  October 
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1943) .  {Weekly  Report  of  Activities,  Coordina¬ 
tor  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  July  4,  1944.) 

151i.  June  1,  1944.  Adherence  of  Haiti  to  the 
declaration  by  certain  of  the  United  Nations  re¬ 
garding  forced  transfers  of  property  in  enemy- 
controlled  territory  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  64,  Bulletin,  April  1943).  (Le 
Motiiteur,  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  June  5,  1944.) 

I51s.  June  7,  1944.  Exchange  of  notes  between 
the  Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  relating  to  the  Canol  Project  (see  Bilateral 
and  Multilateral  Measures  23<»,  Bulletin,  April 

1944) ,  effecting  an  agreement  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  United  States  from  activities  in  the  North¬ 
west  Territory  having  to  do  with  the  discovery 
and  development  of  oil  fields.  (The  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  August  27,  1944.) 

153d.  July  13,  1944.  Renewal  for  a  period  of 
four  years  from  December  12,  1944,  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  December  12,  1940.  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  United  States  and  Ecuador  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  assignment  of  a  United  States 
Military  Aviation  Mission  to  Ecuador;  effected  by 
an  exchange  of  notes  dated  June  13  and  July  13, 
1944.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Augu.st 
13,  1944.) 

153i.  July  18,  1944.  Renewal  for  a  period  of 
one  year  from  November  23,  1944,  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  November  23,  1938,  as  amended  and 
extended,  between  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Colombia  providing  for  the  assignment 
of  a  United  States  Naval  Mission  to  Colombia: 
effected  by  an  exchange  of  notes  dated  June  26 
and  July  18,  1944.  (The  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  August  13,  1944.) 

159.  August  21,  1944.  Meeting  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  Washington,  D.  C.,  of  representatives  of 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  for  exploratory 
discussions  regarding  the  establishment  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  peace  and  security  organization.  (The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  August  27,  1944.) 

160.  August  22,  1944.  Renewal,  effeaive  for 
two  years  from  December  12,  1944,  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  signed  December  12,  1940,  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Ecuador 
providing  for  the  assignment  of  a  United  States 
N’aval  Mission  to  Ecuador;  effected  by  an  ex¬ 
change  of  notes  dated  July  27  and  August  22, 
1944.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  1944.) 


161.  August  — ,  1944.  Extension  to  June  30, 
1945,  of  the  agreement  of  September  3,  1942, 
between  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  the 
United  States  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  48a,  Bulletin,  December  1942  and  Au¬ 
gust  1943),  for  improving  the  production  of  basic 
foodstuffs  in  Brazil.  (Boletim  Aereo  No.  }12, 
Seegao  de  Informagoes  do  Ministerio  das  Relagoes 
Exteriores,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  25,  1944.) 

162.  August  27,  1944.  Opening  at  Mayagiiez, 
Puerto  Rico,  of  a  Caribbean  land-tenure  sym¬ 
posium  under  the  auspices  of  the  Caribbean  Re¬ 
search  Council  of  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean 
Commission  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Meas¬ 
ures  7,  133,  and  139<»,  Bulletin,  June  1942, 
March  1944,  and  above);  the  symposium,  lasting 
from  August  28  to  31,  1944,  was  devoted  to  a 
full  interchange  of  technical  information  and 
ideas  on  land-tenure  in  the  Caribbean  area.  [The 
"Caribbean  area”  includes  the  United  States  ter¬ 
ritories  in  the  Caribbean;  the  European  posses¬ 
sions  (British,  Netherlands,  and  French)  which 
are  considered  politically  or  geographically  a  part 
of  the  West  Indies;  and  the  independent  island 
republics  (Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
Haiti ) ;  also  the  three  Guianas  on  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  mainland  (British  Guiana,  French  Guiana, 
and  Netherlands  Guiana,  which  is  now  known  as 
Surinam)  and  British  Honduras  are  commonly 
regarded  as  part  of  the  Caribbean  area.]  (The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  August  20  and  Au¬ 
gust  27,  1944.) 

163.  August  27,  1944.  Announcement  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  State  of  a  series  of 
exploratory  talks  between  representatives  of  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  India  on 
the  subject  of  post-war  civil  aviation;  the  con¬ 
versations  were  of  a  preliminary  and  exploratory 
character  only.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulle¬ 
tin,  August  27,  1944.) 

164.  August  28,  1944.  Cooperative  food  supply 
agreement  between  the  Government  of  Haiti  and 
the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  effec¬ 
tive  to  September  30,  1945;  the  program  encom¬ 
passed  by  the  agreement  aims  to  increase  local 
food  production  to  offset  shortages  caused  by  war¬ 
time  disruption  of  shipping  and  internal  trans¬ 
portation  and  includes  furnishing  Haitian  farmers 
with  seed,  planting  stock,  tools,  insecticides  and 
other  agricultural  materials;  the  establishment  of 
grain  storage  facilities;  the  training  of  Haitian 
agricultural  personnel;  and  technical  assistance  to 
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farmers  coop»erating  in  projects  to  increase  food 
production.  {Weekly  Report  of  Activities,  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs, 
September  19,  1944.) 

165.  September  12,  1944.  Agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 


Union,  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  one  hani 
acting  in  the  interests  of  all  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  Government  of  Rumania  on  the  other, 
concerning  an  armistice,  in  view  of  the  defeat  of 
Rumania  in  the  war  against  the  U.S.S.R.  (Tht 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September  17, 
1944.) 


Pan  American  News 


Message  of  the  President  of  Chile 

On  May  21,  1944,  for  the  third  time  during 
his  presidency,  Chile’s  chief  executive  Juan 
Antonio  Rios  appeared  before  the  national 
Congress  to  render  an  account  of  his  coun¬ 
try’s  progress  during  an  administrative  year. 

The  reading  of  the  presidential  message 
lasted  approximately  an  hour  and  a  half,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  Senor  Rios  defined  his  coun¬ 
try’s  position  in  regard  to  the  world  con¬ 
flict  and  generally  reviewed  the  activities  and 
achievements  of  the  governmental  ministries. 
The  high  lights  of  Senor  Rios’  address,  here 
presented,  are  indicative  of  a  fundamental  in- 
terest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Chilean  people 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  augment  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  available  to  the  average  citizen. 

Chile’s  internal  industrial  policy  was  di¬ 
rected  towards  cushioning  the  impending 
impact  of  the  war’s  termination  on  the 
nation’s  economic  life,  to  guard  against  post¬ 
war  depression.  With  the  renewed  avail¬ 
ability  of  imported  goods,  Chilean  manu¬ 
facturers  will  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
improving  the  quality  and  lessening  the  costs 
of  their  own  goods  to  meet  competition. 
Because  of  the  expected  reduction  of  ex¬ 
ports  of  essential  war  materials,  new  indus¬ 
tries  will  have  to  be  found  to  replace  the 


curtailed  ones  if  it  is  hoped  to  keep  era 
ployment  and  production  at  their  present 
level.  Obviously,  the  Government  is  vitally 
interested  in  finding  a  solution  to  this  situa¬ 
tion,  and  during  the  past  year  made  the 
problem  understood  to  manufacturers.  It 
sponsored  the  formation  of  producers’  asso¬ 
ciations,  to  confer  and  agree  upon  mutually 
suitable  ways  of  meeting  the  emergency. 

The  Government  Development  Commis¬ 
sion  is  undertaking  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  new  industries,  especially  to  make  use  of 
the  nation’s  raw  materials  and  to  increase 
production  in  fields  which  will  supplement 
already  existing  industries.  For  the  fishiny; 
industry,  for  example,  a  largely  untapped 
source  of  national  wealth,  the  commission 
has  outlined  a  five-year  development  pro¬ 
gram,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  is  hoped 
that  production  and  consumption  will  have 
been  doubled.  A  twenty-five  percent  in¬ 
crease  was  noted  in  the  past  year  alone,  the 
first  in  which  the  plan  was  in  effect.  Efforts 
were  also  begun  last  year  to  stimulate  the 
chemical  industry  and  the  manufacture  of 
copper.  The  forest  reserves  of  Chile  are  now 
in  the  process  of  being  surveyed  and  esti¬ 
mated  to  enable  them  to  be  put  to  full  and 
effective  use.  The  National  Forestry  Coun¬ 
cil  is  supervising  the  undertaking,  proposing 
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to  provide  for  the  reforestation  of  devastated 
areas  and  for  a  regulated  supply  of  wood 
throughout  the  country.  Also  in  preparation 
are  plans  for  the  expansion  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  and  the  production  of  cement 
which,  along  with  an  increased  supply  of 
wood,  will  provide  the  material  for  a  vast 
construction  program,  to  be  instituted  in  the 
future. 

For  immediate  relief  from  the  economic 
effects  of  the  war,  an  important  law  was 
passed  by  the  Chilean  Congress  on  December 
23,  1943.  This  law.  No.  7,747,  known  as 
the  Economic  Law,  made  broad  provisions 
for  the  stabilization  of  national  economy  by 
means  of  restrictions  on  business  profits;  for 
government  control  of  prices,  imports,  ex¬ 
ports,  and  rationing;  for  planned  agricultural 
and  livestock  production;  and  for  new  pro¬ 
visions  regarding  hours  of  labor  and  labor 
disputes  and  stoppages.  It  also  authorized 
the  President  to  issue  bonds  in  the  amount  of 
400,000,000  pesos  to  absorb  some  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  money  in  circulation,  and  took  other 
regulatory  and  anti-inflationary  measures.  It 
created  the  National  Price  Control  Board, 
and  its  regulations  prescribed  the  manner  in 
which  this  Board  would  supplement  the 
functions  of  the  already  existing  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat. 

The  Economic  Law  authorized  the  use  of 
500,000,000  pesos  in  a  long-term  plan  for 
development  and  reform  in  the  agricultural 
field.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  immedi¬ 
ately  invested  10,000,000  pesos  of  this  sum 
in  an  agricultural  construction  and  sanitation 
program,  and  is  now  formulating  a  new 
Agrarian  Plan,  the  first  project  of  its  kind  in 
the  country’s  history.  Its  policy  will  be  di¬ 
rected  towards  bettering  the  farmer’s  way  of 
life,  providing  adequate  nutrition  for  him 
and  his  family,  and  regulating  agricultural 
production  to  assure  a  well  founded  and  se¬ 
cure  agricultural  economy.  The  agricultural 
program  in  its  entirety  calls  for  the  invest¬ 


ment  of  100,000,000  pesos  per  year  for  the 
next  five  years. 

Two  new  and  important  committees,  the 
Post-War  Agricultural  Committee  and  the 
Commission  for  Rationalization  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Industry,  are  also  working  on  plans 
to  put  the  nation’s  agricultural  economy  on 
a  sound  basis  for  the  coming  years. 

In  the  field  of  social  welfare,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  particularly  active  last  year  in  pro¬ 
moting  beneficial  labor,  housing,  and  public 
health  legislation.  The  campaign  against 
communicable  diseases — especially  malaria, 
tuberculosis,  and  the  venereal  diseases — was 
intensified,  and  two  new  hospitals,  in  Con¬ 
cepcion  and  San  Carlos,  were  put  into  opera¬ 
tion.  Two  more  are  about  to  be  inaugurated 
and  four  are  in  the  process  of  construction. 

An  important  agreement  signed  between 
the  United  States  and  Chile  during  1943  made 
available  to  Chile  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  to 
be  used  entirely  for  the  construction  of  hos¬ 
pitals,  sanatoriums,  sewage  disposal  plants, 
drinking  water  supply  systems,  and  other 
health  projects.  A  School  of  Hygiene  was 
instituted  especially  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
paring  personnel  qualified  to  carry  out  this 
program. 

Also  on  the  Government’s  li.st  of  public 
projects  were  a  plan  for  improved  retirement 
and  pension  benefits  for  private  employees 
and  a  vast  new  public  works  program.  Out¬ 
lines  of  these  programs  will  soon  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress  for  its  consideration.  The 
program  of  public  works  will  necessitate  an 
investment  of  money  greatly  superior  to  the 
amount  now  provided  for  in  the  national 
budget  for  this  purpose,  but  according  to 
the  President,  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
proposed  w'orks  will  more  than  repay  the 
temporary  investment  of  large  sums. 

The  first  considerable  step  towards  the  so¬ 
lution  of  the  country’s  housing  problem  was 
taken  in  1943  when  the  Housing  Bank  was 
granted  the  sum  of  approximately  200,000,- 
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000  pesos  per  year  to  be  used  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  low-cost  housing  for  the  poorer 
classes. 

Education  is  also  progressing  in  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Chile.  For  the  past  year  the  aver¬ 
age  attendance  at  primary  schools  (415,624 
pupils)  was  greater  than  ever  before.  One 
liundred  and  sixty-nine  new  public  schools 
were  created  and  645  positions  opened  for 
teachers  and  administrators.  Under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Society  for  the  Construction  of 
School  Buildings,  thirty  modernized  school- 
houses  were  put  into  service,  and  construc¬ 
tion  begun  on  45  new  ones.  Among  these 
new  educational  institutions  were  two  rural 
normal  schools,  at  Talca  and  Victoria,  two 
experimental  schools,  and  two  home  schools 
for  underprivileged  children. 

Other  branches  of  education  improved 
their  facilities  and  showed  increased  attend¬ 
ance  during  1943.  The  School  of  Industrial 
Engineers  graduated  its  first  class.  To  the 
country’s  thirty-seven  industrial  schools  were 
added  five  new  ones,  the  Artisans  Schools  at 
Talcahuano,  Lebu,  and  Vallenar,  and  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Schools  at  Nunoa  and  San  Miguel. 
The  rolls  of  adult  and  night  classes  showed 
an  increase  of  964  students  over  the  previous 
year.  The  registers  of  commercial  schools 
(7,778  registered,  average  attendance  6,964) 
also  showed  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
students.  Special  attention  was  devoted  to 
the  work  of  the  13  vocational  schools  for 
women  whose  purpose  is  to  prepare  them 
for  positions  in  shops  and  small  industries. 
The  University  of  Chile,  with  more  than  500 
foreign  students  attending  its  classes,  main¬ 
tained  its  high  educational  standards. 

The  libraries,  archives  and  national  mu¬ 
seums  of  the  country  continued  adding  to 
their  store  of  cultural  records.  The  Arau- 
canian  Museum  at  Temuco,  dedicated  to  col¬ 
lecting,  exhibiting  and  studying  objects  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Chile’s  aboriginal  civilization, 
was  opened  in  1943. 


In  its  foreign  relations,  Chile  pursued  its 
traditional  policy  of  upholding  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  solidarity.  Friendship  between  nations 
was  strengthened  by  visits  made  by  the  Qi- 
lean  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Senor  Joa¬ 
quin  Fernandez  y  Fernandez,  throughout  the 
continent,  and  by  the  visit  to  Chile  of  the 
President  of  Paraguay,  His  Excellency  Higi- 
nio  Morinigo.  On  the  occasions  of  these 
visits,  treaties  of  various  kinds  were  signed 
between  Chile  and  its  neighboring  countries. 
Outstanding  among  them  was  that  signed 
with  Argentina  which  designated  a  mixed 
commission  to  study  and  propose  the  bases 
for  a  customs  union  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  A  similar  agreement  was  made  with 
Peru,  and  President  Rios  expressed  the  hope 
that  treaties  of  a  like  nature  would  soon  be 
ratified  between  Chile  and  many  other  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics.  Chile  continued  acting  as  an 
arbitrator  between  Panama  and  Costa  Rica 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Boundary  Treat) 
signed  between  them  in  1941.  (This  dis¬ 
pute,  which  dated  from  1825,  was  finally  set¬ 
tled  on  September  18,  1944  with  an  exchange 
of  notes  between  the  foreign  ministers  of 
Costa  Rica  and  Panama.  The  settlement  took  | 
place  on  Chile’s  National  Independence  Day 
in  tribute  to  the  part  that  nation  had  played 
in  bringing  the  affair  to  its  successful  con- 
elusion.) 

In  support  of  the  United  Nations  war  ef¬ 
fort,  Chile  put  into  effect  in  1943  many  laws 
and  decrees  designed  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  Inter- American  Con¬ 
ference  on  Systems  of  Economic  and  Finan¬ 
cial  Control  which  met  in  Washington  in 
July  1942.  In  essence,  these  measures  tended 
to  remove  Axis  subjects  and  partisans  from 
the  Chilean  economic  scene.  They  ordered 
the  expropriation  and  sale  of  all  businesses 
and  property  of  such  individuals.  A  decree 
of  March  23,  1943  gave  juridical  sanction  to 
all  agreements,  recommendations  and  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  by  the  Third  Meeting  of  Min- 
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isters  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
In  accordance  with  the  thirty-seventh  recom¬ 
mendation  of  this  body,  Chile  extended  the 
rights  of  non-belligerency  to  non-American 
nations  at  war  with  the  Axis. 

Joining  in  concerted  international  efforts  to 
confront  the  problems  of  the  post-war  peri¬ 
od,  Chile  sent  delegates  to  all  international 
conferences  to  which  it  was  invited,  and  for 
its  own  part  instituted  in  August  1943  a 
National  Committee  on  Post-War  Problems. 

In  the  words  of  the  President,  "Chile’s 
foreign  policy  ...  is  far-reaching  and 
clearly  defined.  Without  neglecting  the  es¬ 
sential  interests  of  the  country,  it  compre¬ 
hends  those  of  the  Hemisphere’s  vast  com¬ 
munity  of  peoples.  Idealistic  in  its  aims,  it 
does  not  overlook  the  limitations  imposed  by 
reality  nor  the  obligations  created  by  tradi¬ 


tion  and  history.  .  .  .  It  is  anxious  for 
political  and  economic  collaboration  with  all 
the  countries  of  the  continent;  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  it  rejects  any  initiative  tending  to¬ 
wards  the  formation  of  exclusive  blocs  which 
threaten  to  develop  at  the  expense  of  the 
continental  interest.” — C.  A.  M. 

Panama’s  revenues  and  expendi¬ 
tures,  1943 

Estadistica  Panarnena,  the  monthly  statistical 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Comptroller  General’s 
Office  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  published 
in  the  December  1943  number  the  following 
figures  on  national  revenues  and  expendi¬ 
tures  for  1943.  For  purposes  of  compari¬ 
son,  figures  for  1942  are  also  given. 


Revenues 

(In  thousands  of  balboas )> 


1942 

1943 

Kind  of  revenue 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Import  duties  and  consular  fees . 

8,186.6 

36.7 

7,841.6 

28.4 

Export  duties  . 

0.2 

19.0 

0.1 

Warehouse  and  reexport  taxes . 

Internal  revenue  (business,  industrial,  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property,  income,  documentary  stamp,  abat¬ 
toir,  liquor,  sugar,  gambling,  and  similar  taxes) . 
National  services  (fees  from  lighthouses,  wharfs. 

35.3 

0.1 

42.4 

0.1 

6,449.7 

28.9 

8,810.9 

32.0 

public  markets,  mails,  telegraph,  etc. ) . 

State  revenues  (sale  and  rent  of  public  lands  and 

551.8 

2.5 

619.8 

2.2 

propenies,  interest,  etc.)  . 

Miscellaneous  (road  taxes,  alcohol  rectification. 
Education  Department  contribution,  unclaimed 

797.5 

3.6 

697.2 

2.5 

deposits,  etc.)  . 

Welfare  taxes  (National  Lottery  and  cancer,  mala- 

735.8 

3.3 

1,614.0’ 

5.9 

ria,  and  tuberculosis  campaign  funds) . 

Special  revenues’  . 

Other  income  (Santo  Tomas  Hospital,  sale  of  tires 

4,057.2 

18.2 

6,165.0 

22.4 

174.0 

0.8 

236.6 

0.9 

and  tubes,  repayments,  etc.)  . 

1,281.3 

5.7 

1,521.4 

5.5 

Total  . 

23,310.0 

100.0 

27,567.9 

100.0 

exchange  rate  of  the  balboa  is  linked  to  the  U.  S.  dollar,  1  for  1. 

’This  amount  includes  741,808  balboas  spent  by  the  Government  of  Panama  on  paving  the  highway  from  La  Chorrera  to 
Rio  Hato,  for  which  Panama  was  reimbursed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  Oaober  1943. 

•These  tevenues  represent  the  proceeds  of  a  spocial  tax  levied  by  Decree-Law  No.  25  of  January  29,  1942,  of  0.5  per¬ 
cent  on  real  estate  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Coldn,  and  allocated  to  war  risk  insurance  on  the  propenies  concerned. 
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Expenditures 

(In  thousands  of  balboas) 


1942 

1943 

Amount 

Percent  j 

Amount 

Percent 

Government  Departments,  total' . 

18,425.2 

85.2  j 

18,311.5 

68.7 

Interior  and  Justice  . 

4,100.2 

19.0  i 

4,140.4 

15.6 

Foreign  Affairs  . 

623.1 

2.9  1 

722.2 

2.7 

Treasury  . 

1,529.5 

7.1  1 

1,251.5 

4.7 

Education  . 

3,037.6 

14.0 

1  3.640.5 

13.7 

Health  and  Public  Works . 

8.433.5 

39.0 

1  7,416.5 

27.8 

Agriculture  and  Commerce  . 

522.1 

2.4 

944.0 

3.5 

Comptroller  General  . 

179.2 

0.8 

196.4 

0.7 

Public  Debt,  total . 

2,375.5 

11.0 

2,082.6 

7.8 

Internal  . 

1,092.8 

5.1 

1,191.0 

4.5 

External  . 

1,282.7 

5.9 

891.6 

3.3 

Special  expenditures'  . 

— 

— 

751.2 

2.8 

Advances  and  reserves’  . 

815.2 

3.8 

5,497.3 

20.7 

Total  . 

21,615.9 

100.0 

[  26,642.6 

100.0 

•  Actual  expenditutes  only ;  no  outstanding  obligations  included. 

•  Represents  social  security  contributions  and  expenses  in  connection  with  the  emergency  0.}  percent  tax  referred  to  it 
the  table  of  revenues. 

•  Beginning  in  1943  the  "Special  Funds”  expenditure  category  was  eliminated  and  its  expenditures  incorporated  in  otho 
general  funds.  This  new  category  was  created,  and  it  represents  accounts  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  budget. 


When  revenue  receipts  are  broken  down 
into  separate  items,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  National  Lottery,  which  yielded 
5,920,822  balboas  to  the  Treasury,  was  the 
largest  single  source  of  revenue,  followed 
by  the  income  tax  with  2,260,892  balboas, 
the  liquor  manufacturing  tax  with  1,985,450 
balboas,  import  duties  on  foreign  liquors 
with  1,333,075  balboas,  consular  fees  on 
freight  with  1,314,017  balboas,  and  the  beer 
manufacturing  tax  with  1,314,017  balboas. 

As  for  expenditures,  the  above  table 
shows  that  the  three  largest  categories  were 
Health  and  Public  Works,  Interior  and  Jus¬ 
tice,  and  Education,  39  percent,  19  percent, 
and  14  percent,  respectively,  of  the  total. 

Constitutional  amendments  in  Haiti 

On  April  19,  1944,  by  action  of  the  National 
Assembly,  sixteen  articles  of  ihe  Constitution 


of  Haiti  were  amended.  Furthermore,  by 
certain  "Special  Provisions”  incorporated  as 
Title  XIV  of  the  amended  Constitution,  the 
term  of  the  present  President,  M.  Elie  Lescot, 
was  extended  for  the  seven  years  beginning 
May  15,  1944;  all  acts  of  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive,  his  ministers,  and  officials  on  behalf  of 
national  defense  during  the  present  war  were 
ratified;  the  President  was  invested  with  full 
powers  to  take  any  steps  necessary  for  na¬ 
tional  defense  to  the  end  of  the  war;  all  elec¬ 
tions  were  postponed  until  one  year  after  the 
peace  treaty  is  signed ;  and  the  terms  of  pres¬ 
ent  senators  and  deputies  were  extended  until 
such  elections  are  held.  Since  President  Les¬ 
cot  was  elected  by  the  National  Assembly  for 
five  years  beginning  May  15,  1941,  this  re¬ 
cent  action  of  the  National  Assembly  was 
tantamount  to  giving  him  a  further  five-year 
term  following  completion  of  his  present  ten¬ 
ure  of  office. 
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First  on  the  list  stands  Art.  4,  amended 
to  give  women  thirty  years  of  age  or  over 
the  right  to  hold  office  as  senators,  deputies, 
and  members  of  commune  administrative 
bodies,  either  by  election  or  by  appointment 
by  the  President  according  to  law.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  is  likewise  authorized  to  name  women, 
subject  to  the  same  age  requirement,  to 
cabinet  posts  as  secretaries  or  under-secre¬ 
taries;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  Haitian 
women  also  become  eligible  for  appointment 
to  governmental  administrative  positions  in 
accordance  with  prevailing  laws.  In  a  mes¬ 
sage  recommending  this  amendment.  Presi¬ 
dent  Lescot  stated  that  women  are  making 
for  themselves  a  remarkable  place  in  all  fields 
of  human  endeavor;  that  contemporary  life 
demands  for  them  a  direct  participation  in 
social  and  political  affairs;  and  that  the  step 
contemplated  by  the  amendment  would  rep¬ 
resent  definite  political  progress  for  the  na¬ 
tion.  That  Haitian  women  so  regard  it  goes 
without  saying.  Women  do  not,  however, 
have  the  right  to  vote. 

Another  amendment  of  importance  to 
Haitians,  particularly  naturalized  persons  or 
those  who  acquired  their  nationality  by  op¬ 
tion,  concerns  Art.  6.  This  amendment 
abolished  certain  distinctions  in  the  exercise 
of  civil  rights  that  previously  could  be  made 
by  law'  between  natives  and  naturalized  per¬ 
sons.  As  Art.  6  now  stands,  all  Haitians 
without  distinction,  regardless  of  whether 
their  nationality  results  from  birth,  natural¬ 
ization,  or  option,  equally  enjoy  full  civil 
rights  and  are  equally  eligible  for  civil  em¬ 
ployment  and  military  service. 

A  number  of  the  amendments  pertained 
to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government. 
Art.  13,  referring  to  the  exercise  of  their 
sovereignty  by  the  Haitian  people,  formerly 
provided  that  such  sovereignty  was  exercised 
by  the  election  of  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  Senatorial  Electors,  and  by  ref¬ 
erendum.  To  avoid  conflict  with  amend¬ 


ments  made  to  Art.  29,  mentioned  below, 
this  was  changed  to  read  that  the  people 
exercise  their  sovereignty  by  the  election  of 
Deputies,  Members  of  the  Electoral  Colleges, 
and  by  referendum.  Art.  29,  as  amended, 
provides  that  the  President  may  fill  vacancies 
among  the  elected  senators  (eleven  in  num¬ 
ber)  and  the  deputies  in  case  of  death,  resig¬ 
nation,  forfeiture  of  office,  or  arrest  of  mem¬ 
bers,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  unjustifiable 
non-participation  in  duties  of  office  for  more 
than  a  month.  The  President  is  also  given  au¬ 
thority  to  name  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  case  of  nullity  of  elections  in  one 
or  several  districts.  An  addition  was  also 
made  to  Art.  19,  which  prescribes  the  term 
length  and  the  procedure  for  the  election  of 
deputies  and  senators,  to  provide  for  the  fill¬ 
ing  of  vacancies  in  those  bodies  in  accordance 
with  Art.  29. 

Art.  49,  pertaining  to  the  Primary  Assem¬ 
blies  (elections),  which  formerly  occurred 
regularly  every  four  years,  was  amended  to 
make  both  the  General  Primary  Assembly 
(for  the  purpose  of  electing  deputies  and 
members  of  the  electoral  colleges)  and  the 
Special  Primary  Assembly  (for  the  election 
of  municipal  officials)  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  President — every  four  years  if  there  is 
occasion,  but  in  any  event  subject  always  to 
convocation  by  the  President. 

As  amended.  Art.  15,  regarding  member¬ 
ship  and  meeting  place  of  the  National  As¬ 
sembly,  extends  lifetime  membership  in  the 
Senate  to  all  former  Presidents  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  who  have  completed  a  presidential  term. 
Prior  to  this  amendment  the  Constitution 
limited  such  membership  to  those  presidents 
who  had  held  office  since  the  reconstitution 
of  the  legislative  body  on  November  10, 
1930. 

Amendments  to  Arts.  16  and  17,  which 
prescribe  qualifications  for  deputies  and  sena¬ 
tors,  respectively,  abolished  two  previous  re¬ 
quirements  for  such  officeholders:  first,  the 
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one-  and  two-year  residence  requirements  in 
the  districts  they  represent,  and  second,  the 
property-ownership  requirement.  Now  the 
only  conditions  for  election  or  appointment 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  or  the  Senate 
are  that  a  candidate  must  be  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  of  age,  respectively,  and  be  in 
full  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  civil  and  po¬ 
litical  rights.  In  line  with  the  newly  amended 
Art.  4,  mentioned  above,  to  both  Arts.  16 
and  17  was  added  the  provision  that  women 
at  least  thirty  years  old  may  be  members  of 
the  respective  chambers. 

Art.  28,  outlining  the  powers  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly,  was  amended  to  include  the 
power  during  a  legislative  session  to  author¬ 
ize  the  President  to  declare  war.  The  Con¬ 
stitutions  of  1918  and  1932  contained  that 
provision,  but  the  Constitution  of  1935 
omitted  it,  although  at  the  same  time  in  Art. 
35  it  obliged  the  President  to  obtain  au¬ 
thorization  of  the  National  Assembly  in  order 
to  declare  war  or  make  peace.  The  new 
amendment,  therefore,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
correction  of  an  oversight. 

Arts.  34  and  35  refer  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic.  The  amendment  to  the  former 
changes  the  presidential  term  from  five  to 
seven  years  and  makes  the  President  eligible 
for  reelection.  Previously  there  w'as  a  limit 
on  reelection  to  one  additional  five-year  term 
only;  as  amended.  Art.  34  puts  no  limitation 
on  the  number  of  times  a  President  may  be 
reelected.  The  Exposition  of  Motives  for 
the  amendments,  formulated  by  the  National 
Assembly,  had  this  to  say  about  the  change 
in  the  presidential  term:  "Five  years  is  a 
short  time  for  a  presidential  administration. 
In  a  country  such  as  ours,  in  full  vigor  of 
growth,  where  everything  is  yet  to  be  organ¬ 
ized,  nothing  can  better  assure  the  stability 
of  a  government  than  can  a  long  period  of 
time  in  which  to  accomplish  its  mission, 
which  is  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  collec¬ 
tivity.  Time  is  an  important  factor  which 


should  not  be  ignored.  .  .  .  We  thigt 
that  in  order  to  permit  the  Chief  of  State 
to  work  in  full  security  for  the  good  of  the 
Haitian  community,  it  is  appropriate  to  as¬ 
sure  governmental  stability  by  making  the 
presidential  term  seven  years.” 

Art.  35  determines  the  powers  of  the 
President.  Paragraph  (</)  formerly  gave  the 
President  authority,  as  political  or  other  dr- 
cumstances  might  demand,  to  postpone  legis¬ 
lative  elections  for  three  months  beyond  their 
normal  dates.  The  amendment  removed  the 
three-month  limitation  on  the  postponement 
and  made  it  indefinite.  In  case  of  postpone¬ 
ment  of  elections,  incumbents  of  both  cham¬ 
bers  will  continue  to  ser\’e  until  new  electiooi 
are  called.  Paragraph  (e),  which  gave  the 
President  authority  to  declare  war  and  Is 
make  peace  with  the  authorization  of  the 
National  Assembly,  was  changed  to  read  that 
the  President  may  "declare  war  during  the 
legislative  session  with  authorization  of  the 
National  Assembly  and,  when  the  Legisb 
ture  is  not  in  session,  with  the  authorizatko 
of  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Assembly.”  The  other  powers  and  dutks 
remained  unchanged. 

Arts.  42  and  44  refer  to  courts  and  cour 
procedures.  The  amendment  to  the  former 
in  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  mili 
tary  courts  of  the  nation,  adds  them ’to  the 
list  of  other  tribunals  (cassation,  civil,  anc 
justice  of  the  peace  courts)  charged  with  ad 
ministering  justice  throughout  the  nation 
Aimed  at  cutting  down  the  time  and  cost  ol 
appeals  to  higher  courts,  the  amendment  tc 
Art.  44  revised  procedures  for  reviews  anc 
appeals. 

Finally,  Art.  58,  which  fixes  national  hoL 
days,  was  amended  by  dropping  August  21. 
on  which  the  Restoration  of  the  Rights  ot 
the  Haitian  People  has  been  celebrated,  anc 
replacing  it  with  December  8,  the  celebratioc 
of  the  Consecration  of  Haiti  to  Our  Lady  O! 
Perpetual  Help. — D.  M.  T. 
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Utl  Ankers  Photograph 

AMERICAN  AIRLINES  STAFF  MEMBERS  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

The  importance  of  transportation  and  travel  facilities  in  the  development  of  inter-American  trade  and 
cultural  relations  was  recently  stressed  in  talks  to  this  group  by  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  and  by  the  Chief  of  the  Travel  Division 


BrazHian-Paragnayan  convention 
for  raihvay  construction 

Early  in  August  1944  a  convention  was 
signed  between  the  Governments  of  Brazil 
and  Paraguay  for  the  construction  of  a  rail¬ 
way  that  will  connect  the  Paraguay  River 
port  of  Concepcion  in  north  central  Paraguay 
with  the  two  contiguous  border  towns  of 
Pedro  Juan  Caballero,  Paraguay,  and  Ponta 
Pora  in  the  State  of  Mato  Grosso,  Brazil. 

The  convention  provides  that  the  Para¬ 
guayan  Government  will  grant  to  the  North¬ 
west  Railw'ay  of  Brazil  {Estrada  dc  Ferro 
Noroeste  do  Brasil)  the  concession  for  sur- 
vejing  and  constructing  a  railway  extending 


its  Ponta  Pora  branch  from  Pedro  Juan  Ca¬ 
ballero  to  Concepcion,  the  necessary  capital 
to  be  supplied  by  the  Brazilian  Government. 
The  concession  contains  no  reversion  provi¬ 
sions,  but  after  the  new  railway  has  been  in 
operation  for  five  years  the  Paraguayan  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  take  it  over  following  an  eval¬ 
uation  made  by  technical  experts  of  both 
countries.  If  Paraguay  then  decides  to  sell 
or  lease  it  to  a  foreign  enterprise,  the  North¬ 
west  Railway  of  Brazil  is  to  have  preference. 
Meanwhile,  the  Paraguayan  Government 
agrees  to  exempt  the  Brazilian  railway  from 
payment  of  customs  duties  and  fees  and  all 
federal  and  municipal  taxes  on  materials  not 
obtainable  in  Paraguay.  The  plan  for  the 
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railway  will  be  studied  and  formulated  by 
the  Northwest  Railway  and  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Paraguayan  Government. 
Upon  completion  of  the  road,  rates  and  other 
regulations  for  its  operation  will  be  fixed  in 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  Paraguay. 

The  signing  of  this  convention  was  hailed 
in  both  Paraguay  and  Brazil  as  another  proof 
of  present-day  understanding  and  coopera¬ 
tion  betw'een  the  two  nations.  The  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  railway  will  be  of  immense  value 
to  the  general  progress  of  both  countries,  par¬ 
ticularly  Paraguay’s  northern  border  region 
and  the  State  of  Mato  Grosso,  Brazil. 

Steel  works  in  Bogota 

Colombia’s  industrial  development  took  an¬ 
other  long  step  forward  with  the  opening  last 
June  of  the  national  railroads’  new  steel 
works  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  Bogota. 
Here  steel  of  fine  quality  is  made  for  the 
repair  of  locomotives  and  rolling  stock,  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  precision  tools;  this 
fills  a  need  which  had  become  more  and 
more  of  a  threat  to  the  operation  of  the 
railroads,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  pro¬ 
ductive  use  of  the  railroads’  thousands  of  tons 
of  old  iron.  Eventually  it  is  hoped  that  the 
new  mills  will  be  able  to  supply  some  of  the 
more  pressing  needs  of  other  industries. 

The  Bogota  plant  is  provided  with  a  mod¬ 
ern  Herrault  electric  furnace,  where  the  metal 
is  melted  and  refined  at  temperatures  of 
nearly  3000  degrees  by  three  powerful  elec¬ 
tric  arcs.  It  has  a  complete  laboratory  for 
making  the  analyses  necessary  for  close  con¬ 
trol  of  the  process. 

Honey  in  Cuba  and  Mexico 

World  War  II  brought  new  and  profitable- 
honey  markets  to  two  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  Cuba  and  Mexico.  Prior  to  the  war 
Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 


other  European  countries  took  most  of  the 
Cuban  and  Mexican  honey  exports,  but  when 
European  markets  were  closed,  exporten 
found,  somewhat  to  their  surprise,  that  a 
market  existed  in  the  United  States  and  that 
they  could  sell  at  better  prices  than  they  had  F 
obtained  in  Europe.  ^ 

The  year  1943  was  a  prosperous  one  for 
Cuban  honey  producers.  Exports  totaled  15,- 
297,800  pounds,  practically  all  of  which 
went  to  the  United  States.  This  amount  was 
well  above  the  14,000,000  pounds  reached 
in  1937  and  1938  when  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  w-ere  the  principal  buyers.  'The 
value  of  the  1943  honey  exports  was  $1,- 
222,900,  almost  twice  the  pre-war  average, 
Prospects  for  1944  are  that  both  volume  and 
value  may  exceed  those  of  1943- 

A  typical  Cuban  apiary  consists  of  about  1 
100  hives  built  and  handled  in  a  manner  I 
similar  to  commercial  bee  culture  in  the  I 
United  States.  A  few  large  operators  have  I 
upward  of  2,000  hives,  while  the  total  num-  I 
ber  of  hives  in  production  during  the  1943  r 
44  season  is  estimated  roughly  at  250,000.  ■ 
I'rom  50  to  60  pounds  of  honey  are  obtained  r 
each  season  from  a  typical  commercial  hive. ! 
As  relatively  little  honey  is  used  in  Cuba.  ^ 
exports  are  a  reliable  index  of  production.  ■ 
In  contrast  to  honey,  Cuban  exports  of 
beesw-ax  dropped  to  560,000  pounds  in  1943. 
less  than  in  any  year  since  1939.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  when  the  sale  of  | 
honey  is  more  profitable  than  the  sale  of  bees 
w-ax,  the  producers  return  the  combs  to  the  B 
hives  after  extracting  the  honey.  When  price  I 
conditions  are  reversed,  as  happened  in  1941. 1 

the  combs  are  sold  as  beeswax  at  the  a  I 

g 

pense  of  honey  production.  Also  a  tempor  ; 
ary  shortage  of  paraffin  in  Cuba  early  in  1943 
caused  some  diversion  of  beeswax  from  « 
port  to  domestic  use. 

Mexican  honey  exports  in  1943  totaled 
approximately  12,500,000  pounds  which,  ex  ■ 
cept  for  a  very  small  amount  that  wentttl 
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e  I  Canada,  was  disposed  of  entirely  in  the 
n  I  United  States  market.  This  figure  compares 
ts  I  with  1934-38  average  exports  of  3,400,000 
i  pounds.  When  the  United  States  demand 
it  k  for  honey  became  apparent,  many  new  ex- 
d  11  porters  took  up  the  trade.  Prices  paid  to 
r  producers  also  rose  from  25  to  90  centavos 
Dr  \ ;  (Mexican  currency)  per  kilogram  (2.2 

I  pounds).  As  a  result  of  this  price  increase 
some  of  the  old  exporters  abandoned  the 
business  because  they  believed  themselves 
unable  to  pay  such  high  prices  and  at  the 
same  time  profitably  meet  the  costs  of  prep¬ 
aration,  packing,  and  shipment,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  price  ceilings  were 
put  on  honey  in  the  United  States.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  new  exporters,  who  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  arranged  to  pack  and  ship  the 
Dut  I  honey  directly  from  the  place  where  it  is  ob- 
aet  r  tained,  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  it  at  a 

the  '  profit.  The  value  of  the  1943  honey  exports 

ive  was  5,257,750  pesos  (about  $1,090,000). 
im-  ,  Mexico’s  honey  is  obtained  from  both  wild 
43-  I  and  domestic  bees.  The  latter  are  generally 

00.  1  a  type  of  the  Italian  bee,  probably  intro- 

ned  1  duced  from  the  United  States,  but  some  do- 

ive.  mestic  bees  were  originally  swarms  of  wild 
ibi  bees  captured  by  apiculturists  and  established 
ion.  in  hives.  Estimates  place  the  production  of 
of  honey  from  wild  bees  as  about  equal  to  that 
)43,  of  the  domestic  ones.  The  percentage  of  the 
s  is  latter  is  increasing  year  by  year,  however, 
jot  because  they  are  generally  better  producers 
lees  and  are  easier  to  manage, 
dif  The  honey  trade  divides  Mexican  honey 
>rice  into  two  types,  "Tampico”  and  "Guadala- 

941,  jara.”  Practically  all  of  Mexico’s  production 

a  comes  from  small  producers  who  keep  their 

pot-  hives  principally  to  meet  their  own  require- 

1945  ments  but  who  sell  their  surplus  to  exporters. 

1  ex  Annual  production  usually  ranges  roughly 

from  10  to  45  pounds  for  each  producer, 
talec  The  1940  census  placed  Mexico’s  total  num- 

1,  ex  ber  of  domestic  beehives  at  987,708.  These 

It  tc  hives  exist  in  all  states  and  territories  of  the 


Republic,  but  the  States  of  Yucatan  and  Ja¬ 
lisco  lead  with  168,073  and  116,563  hives, 
respectively,  followed  by  the  States  of  Vera¬ 
cruz  with  99,167,  San  Luis  Potosi  with  71,- 
045,  Michoacan  with  70,781,  Zacatecas  with 
57,407,  Guanajuato  with  56,357,  and  Puebla 
with  47,941.  The  remaining  hives  are  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  rest  of  the  country  in 
amounts  ranging  from  about  1,500  in  the 
Territory  of  Baja  California  to  33,000  in 
Oaxaca.  Total  honey  production  for  1943 
was  estimated  at  22  to  26  million  pounds. 

The  small  producers  on  the  whole  lack  the 
desire  or  initiative  to  engage  in  honey  pro¬ 
duction  on  a  commercial  scale  and  they  make 
little  or  no  effort  to  increase  their  production 
in  order  to  be  able  to  sell  it.  They  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  their  bees  only  during  the  honey¬ 
gathering  period  which,  although  it  extends 
more  or  less  throughout  the  year,  is  most 
active  in  February  and  July.  After  the  honey 
is  taken  from  the  hive,  it  is  placed  in  open 
receptacles  and  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  When  the  honey  runs  out  of  the 
comb,  it  is  put  into  hermetically  sealed  con¬ 
tainers  and  is  ready  for  sale.  The  few  large- 
scale  beekeepers  who  operate  with  a  view  to 
the  export  market  use  mechanical  extractors 
and  strain  the  honey  before  packing  it. 

Apiculture  is  considered  by  interested  gov¬ 
ernmental  officials  in  Mexico  as  offering 
great  possibilities  to  ejidatarios  who,  without 
having  to  take  too  much  time  from  their 
ordinary  farm  labors,  could  set  up  a  number 
of  beehives  and  obtain  honey  which,  besides 
being  a  first-class  energy  food  for  the  farm 
family,  would  augment  the  family  income 
through  the  sale  of  the  surplus. — D.  M.  T. 

Consumer  cooperation  in  Bogota 

The  Consumers’  Cooperative  of  Bogota,  not 
yet  two  years  old,  has  made  an  enviable  rec¬ 
ord  for  efficiency  and  service.  In  its  first 
year  it  did  business  amounting  to  more  than 
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half  a  million  pesos,  increased  its  number  of 
stores  from  the  original  one  to  thirteen,  and 
reduced  its  operations  costs  from  36  percent 
to  9  percent.  To  families  in  all  parts  of 
Bogota  it  has  brought  some  relief  from  the 
pressure  of  rising  prices,  not  only  by  its  di¬ 
rect  sales  but  also  by  the  salutary  influence 
its  competition  exerts  upon  speculators;  and 
its  services  have  helped  day  nurseries,  school 
lunchrooms,  the  University,  and  railroad  and 
telephone  offices.  The  fifty  thousand  pesos 
which  the  city  of  Bogota  advanced  for  work¬ 
ing  capital  have  proved  to  be  a  good  invest¬ 
ment. 

New  hydroelectric  plant  in 
Costa  Rica 

Costa  Rica’s  total  hydroelc'ctric  capacity  was 
increa.sed  by  10,000  kilowatts  when  the  four 
generators  at  Las  Ventanas,  the  new  plant  on 
the  Virilla  River,  were  put  into  service  last 
June.  Officials  of  church  and  state  came 
out  from  San  Jose  to  take  part  in  the  solem¬ 
nities  and  festivities  which  marked  this  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  the  country’s  resources. 
President  Teodoro  Picado  drove  first  to  the 
big  new  dam  at  the  upper  end  of  the  long 
canal  and  opened  the  valves  which  admitted 
the  flow  of  water  from  the  'Virilla.  After 
that  the  President  returned  to  the  power 
station  and  joined  the  assembled  guests;  six 
hundred  of  them  crowded  around  the  ma¬ 
chinery  while  Senora  de  Picado  broke  the 
traditional  bottle  of  champagne  over  one  of 
the  huge  generators,  and  then,  after  brief 
words  from  two  or  three  of  the  dignitaries 
present,  turned  the  switch  that  set  the  gen¬ 
erators  in  motion. 

The  site  of  the  plant  is  about  25  miles 
west  of  San  Jose,  where  the  river  passes 
through  countr)'  so  hilly  that  there  is  a  fall 
of  approximately  150  feet  to  the  mile,  and  at 
the  point  chosen  the  flow  of  water  is  about 
500  cubic  feet  a  minute.  From  the  dam. 


which  is  concrete  on  a  limestone  base,  j 
short  open  intake  canal  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete,  ten  feet  deep,  leads  to  a  tunnel  a  mile 
and  a  half  long.  For  most  of  this  length 
the  tunnel  passes  through  rock;  it  is  made 
of  concrete,  oval  in  cross  section,  with  a 
minimum  diameter  of  about  eight  feet. 

At  the  downstream  end  of  the  tunnel  is 
the  compensation  chamber,  which  is  70  feet 
high.  From  this  two  five-foot  pressure  pipes 
about  800  feet  long  slope  25  percent  to  the 
horizontal  turbines,  which  drive  the  four 
three-phase  generators  of  2500  kilowatts 
each,  60  cycles  and  4l60  volts.  For  trans¬ 
mission  the  voltage  is  stepped  up  to  33,000 
in  an  open-air  transformer  .substation. 

Turbines  and  generators,  as  well  as  cement 
and  steel,  came  from  the  United  States.  Sand 
for  the  concrete  was  brought  by  rail  and 
truck  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  Co.sta  Rica, 
and  the  heavy  gravel  was  prepared  by  crush¬ 
ing  and  screening  rcxrk  found  on  the  site. 
The  ten-foot  steel  hatches  for  the  five  open¬ 
ings  of  the  intake  were  made  in  Costa  Rica. 

Colombian  financial  year,  1943 
Revenues  collected  by  the  Colombian  gov- 
ernment  in  the  year  1943  reached  a  total  of 
78,496,000  pesos.  This  was  slightly  more 
than  in  1942,  but  the  increase  was  in  cus¬ 
toms  receipts;  direct  taxes  show'ed  a  small 
drop.  Expenses  increased  more  sharply  and 
the  fiscal  deficit  at  the  close  of  the  year  wi' 
about  9,134,000  pesos. 

Wartime  reduction  of  imports  resulted  in 
an  excess  of  exports  which  amounted  to 
$58,233,000  U.  S.  currency.  The  Bank  of 
the  Republic  continued  its  stabilizing  policy 
of  buying  gold  production  and  surplus  for¬ 
eign  exchange,  and  thus  increased  its  resen’ts 
by  84.6  percent,  reaching  a  figure  of  197. 
702,000  pesos  by  the  end  of  the  year.  This 
brought  the  Bank’s  reserves  to  1 37.8  percent 
of  the  notes  in  circulation,  instead  of  93 
percent  as  at  the  end  of  1942. 
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Increase  in  the  Bank’s  reserves  necessarily 
involved  an  increase  in  the  circulating  medi¬ 
um.  However,  it  was  not  a  proportionate 
increase,  thanks  to  the  restraining  influence 
exerted  by  banking  policies  and  by  govern¬ 
ment  measures;  for  bank  deposits  and  money 
in  circulation  taken  together  the  year’s  rise 
was  only  about  32  percent.  The  consequent 
price  rises  led  to  greater  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  activity,  but  they  also  led  to  higher 
living  costs;  for  workers’  families  in  Bogota 
the  increa.se  in  living  costs  during  1943 
amounted  to  nearly  20  percent 

Gusogene  race  in  Uruguay 

A  race  of  gasogene-equipped  motor  vehicles, 
the  first  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
probably  in  the  world,  was  staged  in 
Uruguay  late  in  April  1944.  The  contest 
was  organized  by  the  National  Gasogene 


Commission  as  a  trial  to  demonstrate  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  endurance  of  gasogenes,  in  view 
of  the  present  great  shortage  of  gasoline. 

Twenty-four  private  automobiles  (16 
Fords,  4  Chevrolets,  3  Chryslers,  and  1  Lin¬ 
coln)  and  10  trucks  (4  Fords,  3  Chevrolets, 
and  3  Internationals)  started  in  the  race, 
which  was  run  in  8  laps  extending  through 
8  days.  The  total  course  was  1,577  kilo¬ 
meters  (980  miles),  following  a  circle  route 
that  led  from  Santiago  Vazquez,  a  few  miles 
northwest  of  Montevideo,  west  to  Colonia, 
north  to  Mercedes  and  Paysandu,  southeast 
to  Durazno,  south  to  Canelones,  east  to 
Minas  and  Maldonado,  and,  finally,  west 
again  to  Montevideo.  One  truck  had  an  ac¬ 
cident  in  the  first  day’s  lap,  but  the  24  cars 
and  the  remaining  9  trucks  all  finished  the 
race.  A  point  system  was  used  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  winners,  and  unfortunately  the 
newspapers  did  not  publish  the  total  run¬ 
ning  time,  but  at  various  stages  during  the 
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A  CHARCOAL-BURNING  GASOGENE 

'^^'aiting  at  the  airport  to  take  a  flight  crew  to  the  hotel  is  one  of  Rio  de  Janeiro's  automobiles  wuth  gaso¬ 
gene  attachment,  used  because  of  the  gasoline  shortage 
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race  the  cars  were  making  average  speeds 
of  approximately  45  to  50  miles  an  hour 
and  the  trucks  around  30  miles  an  hour. 

Juan  R.  Perez,  driving  a  Ford  8,  was  the 
victor  among  the  private  car  drivers  and 
Horacio  Melazzi  with  a  Chevrolet  truck 
came  in  first  among  vehicles  of  that  class. 
A  number  of  prizes  were  offered,  including 
both  sizeable  cash  awards  and  others  such 
as  various  quantities  of  gasogene  fuel.  The 
race  was  a  real  trial  of  the  gasoline-substitute 
apparatus,  and  the  results  were  regarded 
with  great  satisfaction  by  the  National  Gaso¬ 
gene  Commission  and  the  gasogene  manu¬ 
facturers,  with  regard  to  both  speed  and 
regularity  of  performance. 

Library  of  National  Ahiseiim  of 
Mexico 

With  funds  furnished  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  Division  of  Humanities,  the 
library  of  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico 
will  be  completely  reorganized  during  the 
next  three  years,  on  a  scale  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  it  perhaps  the  best  and  most 
complete  specialized  library  in  the  field  of 
history  and  anthropology  in  Latin  America. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  first  made  a 
grant  of  over  $20,000  to  the  Museum  in 
1940,  for  use  during  the  following  five  years. 
This  money  has  been  and  is  being  used  in 
cataloguing  the  manuscripts  of  the  Museum 
and  for  the  establishment  of  five  scholar¬ 
ships  for  Central  American  students  for 
study  in  Mexico  and  two  for  Mexicans  for 
study  in  other  countries.  The  new  grant,  to¬ 
taling  $70,000,  will  be  used,  according  to 
Dr.  Daniel  F.  Rubin  de  la  Borbolla,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  School  of  Anthropology,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  $35,000  for  reorganization  of  the 
Library,  Museum,  and  School,  including 
cataloguing,  book  repair  and  preservation, 
and  the  purchase  of  new  books;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  on  study  and  research,  particularly 


for  sending  Mexicans  abroad  for  anthro¬ 
pological  study. 

At  the  present  time  Sehorita  Eulalia  Gm 
man  is  in  the  United  States  making  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  manuscripts  in  the  Bancroft 
Library  of  the  University  of  California,  k 
has  been  arranged  that  material  in  that 
library  which  she  considers  of  interest  to 
Mexican  history  will  be  made  available  to  j 
the  library  of  the  National  Museum  of  I 
Mexico  through  microfilms. 

Colombia’s  share  in  Paraguay’s 
bank  reorganization  I 

At  the  request  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republk 
of  Paraguay,  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia  has  been  assisting  in  the  recoo  I 
.struction  of  Par.iguay’s  banking  and  currena  ' 
system.  The  work  was  begun  last  year  bt  | 
Paraguayan  officials  with  the  collaboration  of  I 
banking  experts  from  the  United  States  Fed  I 
eral  Reserve  System,  who  felt  that  advice  L 
from  a  banker  experienced  in  the  bankinefi 
practices  of  some  other  South  Americar  I 
country  would  be  of  value  to  the  undertal  | 
ing.  The  Colombian  bank  was  approached  E 
and  appointed  its  cashier,  Enrique  Davilif 
Pineros,  to  go  to  Asuncion  and  lend  his  couo  1 
sel.  Sehor  Davila  spent  two  busy  months  it 
the  southern  capital,  and  returned  to  Bogoui 
bringing  with  him  the  warm  appreciation  of , 
his  Paraguayan  and  United  States  colleaguei  I 
as  well  as  an  illuminated  parchment  beariOf  i 
fraternal  greetings  from  the  personnel  of  lit ^  i 
Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  to  tit  1  I 
Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  '  I 

k  , 

We  see  by  the  paliers  that —  j 

•  The  Argentine  Ministry  of  War  has  a  i 
nounced  the  founding  of  a  semi-official  com  ' 
pany  for  the  manufacture  of  chrome  a:  :  1 

chrome  products.  With  a  subscribed  capitii  ' 
of  2,500,000  pesos,  of  which  one  and  or  * 
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half  million  comes  from  individuals  and  the 
rest  from  the  Government,  this  company  will 
set  up  its  factories  in  the  province  of  Cor¬ 
doba. 

•  Coming  Glass  Works,  manufacturers  of 
Pyrex  oven  ware  and  many  other  glass  prod¬ 
ucts,  has  announced  that  it  has  purchased  a 
substantial  interest  in  the  leading  Brazilian 
glass  company,  located  in  Sao  Paulo,  follow¬ 
ing  the  pattern  developed  with  an  Argen¬ 
tine  company  last  year. 

Scientific  formulae  and  the  manufacturing 
experience  of  Corning  Glass  Works  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  two  companies 
but  there  is  no  change  in  management.  The 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company,  co-partner 
of  Corning  in  the  manufacture  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  glass  products  for  building  purposes, 
is  also  identified  with  both  South  American 
developments. 

•  A  Brazilian  decree-law  of  June  27,  1944, 
levied  a  tax  of  one  cruzeiro  on  each  15  kilo¬ 
grams  (33  pounds)  of  yerba  mate  produced 
in  the  country.  The  tax  will  be  collected  by 
the  National  Mate  Institute  and  its  proceeds 
applied  to  promotion  of  the  organization  of. 
mate  producers  cooperatives.  The  law  as¬ 
sures  such  cooperatives  the  right  to  sell  their 
product  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  well  as 
sole  participation  in  present  export  and  in¬ 
dustrialization  quotas  and  any  new  quotas 
that  may  result  from  the  acquisition  of  new 
markets.  A  commission  for  the  organization 
of  mate  producers  cooperatives  was  created 
by  the  Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization 
by  an  order  dated  November  4,  1942.  The 
above-mentioned  decree-law,  which  will  pro- 

Evide  funds,  is  an  important  step  toward  re¬ 
alization  of  the  objective. 

•Representatives  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  the  Fish  and  Wild¬ 
life  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  and  of  the  Forestry  Service  have  been 


in  Chile  advising  the  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  government-controlled  organization, 
on  the  expansion  of  its  chemical  industries, 
fishing,  lumbering,  and  allied  enterprises. 

•  The  Transport  Control  Committee  of  Ar¬ 
gentina  has  decided  to  put  into  service  in 
Buenas  Aires  streetcars  and  buses  especially 
reserved  for  aged  people,  women,  cripples, 
and  children  under  fifteen  years  to  reduce 
accidents  occurring  in  crowds. 

•  Senhor  Gilberto  Freyre,  a  Brazilian  writer 
and  sociologist,  is  teaching  Brazilian  social 
history  at  the  University  of  Indiana,  Bloom¬ 
ington. 

•  The  Ecuadorean  National  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Quito  was  recently  opened  to  the 
public  in  new  quarters.  The  house  in  which 
the  Museum  was  installed  was  purchased  by 
the  Government  in  1943  and  is  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  colonial  architecture  with  a  hand¬ 
somely  detailed  doorway  and  graceful  clois¬ 
ters  encircling  the  patio.  The  house  under- 
w'ent  considerable  remodeling  and  renovation 
to  prepare  it  for  its  new'  purpose. 

The  Museum  is  divided  into  three  sec¬ 
tions — Colonial  Art,  European  Art,  and 
Modern  Art — and  contains  interesting  and 
valuable  collections  in  all  three  fields. 

•  Acting  with  the  advice  of  Ex-President 
Eduardo  Santos  and  of  Enrique  Uribe  White, 
Director  of  the  National  Library,  the  Bank 
of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  has  acquired 
the  valuable  library  of  Dr.  Laureano  Garda 
Ortiz,  consisting  of  about  25,000  titles,  both 
European  and  American.  Dr.  Garda’s 
American  collection  is  considered  especially 
rich.  It  contains,  among  other  things,  every 
treaty  signed  by  Colombia  during  the  life  of 
the  republic,  and  every  presidential  message 
since  the  days  of  Bolivar. 

•  Tuition  fees  have  been  abolished  in  the 
public  secondary,  normal,  and  technical 
schools  of  Guatemala. 
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•  A  farm  school  for  girls,  the  first  in  Chile, 
has  been  opened  by  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  as  part  of  the  Pedro  Aguirre  Cerda  farm 
colony.  Girls  who  have  finished  a  primary 
school  course  anywhere  in  Chile  may  come 
here  to  take  a  three-year  course  in  farm  work, 
home  economy,  and  handicrafts,  leading  to  a 
certificate.  There  will  also  be  opportunity 
for  adult  women  to  take  shorter  courses. 

•  In  Medellin,  Colombia,  the  Centro  Venie- 
iiiiio  de  EstuJios  celebrated  its  fifteenth 
birthday  last  March.  The  ten  women  who  be¬ 
gan  their  fortnightly  home  discussions  of  lit¬ 


NEGRO 

Maximo  Soto  Hall.-  Guatemalan  poet, 
diplomat,  and  journalist.  Born  in  Guatemala 
City  July  5,  1871;  educated  in  Guatemala, 
with  degrees  in  sciences  and  letters  and  in 
diplomacy.  Began  early  to  write  poetry  and 
novels,  and  made  many  literary  friendships 
during  his  travels  in  Europe  late  in  the  19th 
century.  Served  as  secretary  in  the  Guate¬ 
malan  Legations  in  France,  Spain,  and  Eng¬ 
land;  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  El  Sal¬ 
vador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
Panama,  and  Venezuela;  as  personal  repre¬ 
sentative  of  President  Estrada  Cabrera  on 
missions  to  several  American  capitals,  in¬ 
cluding  one  to  Washington  on  which  he  was 
engaged  when  President  Estrada  Cabrera  was 
overthrown  in  1920.  Without  returning  to 
Guatemala  he  went  to  Chile  and  thence  to 
Argentina;  in  Buenos  Aires  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  newspaper  work  and  w'as  soon  invited 
to  the  staff  of  La  Prensa,  where  he  later  be¬ 
came  head  of  the  Pan  American  section. 


erary,  scientific,  and  artistic  matters  in  1929)) 
have  since  that  time  invited  others  to  joia|j 
them;  they  have  leased  a  room  for  thdri’ 
meetings  and  for  the  books  they  have  ac- 
cumulated,  and  have  become  a  factor  in  the  ■ 
educational  life  of  Medellin.  Sometimes  the  ' 
Center  listens  to  a  talk  by  one  of  its  membea  ^ 
or  by  a  distinguished  guest;  sometimes  topio 
are  passed  around  so  that  every  member  pres¬ 
ent  speaks  for  a  few  moments.  Meeting 
have  been  addressed  by  such  scholars  as 
Guillermo  Valencia,  Baldomero  Sanin  Cano; 
Rafael  Maya,  Luis  de  Zulueta,  and  Luis 
Lopez  de  Mesa. 


LOGY  : 

Member  of  Academies  of  History  of  Mexion?. 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador;  Sociedil^ 
de  Historia  y  Geografia,  Guatemala;  JuntiJ 
de  Historia  y  Numismatica  Americana,  Biim| 
nos  Aires;  Sociedad  de  Estudios  Historicod 
Buenos  Aires  (charter  member) ;  Societe  da 
Americanistes,  Paris;  Academia  Espanola  de 
la  Lengua  (corresponding).  Decorated  with 
the  Award  of  the  Veterans  of  the  War  of 
Cuba.  Author  of  Dijes  y  Brouces;  Poematj 
Rin/as;  El  Ideal;  Catalina;  El  Problema;  Dt^ 
Mexico  a  Honduras;  Costa  Rica  en  el  S'M 
XIX;  Ret  elaciones  Intinias  de  Ruben  Dariti 
Origen  de  la  Deuda  Inglesa  de  Guatemala 
Del  Jardin  de  la  Leyenda;  La  Son/bra  de  It] 
Casa  Blanca;  Monteagudo  y  el  Ideal  PanA 
americano;  Nicaragua  y  el  Itnperialistm 
Americano;  Herodias;  Don  Diego  Porlaltm 
Por  un  N ombre;  Los  Mayas;  Los  Incas;  Lt] 
Divina  Reclusa;  La  Nina  de  Guatemala.  I 
Died  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  May  14,1 
1944.  I 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

Bullftin  op  the  Pan  American  Union 

Annual  subscription  rates  in  all  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union:  English  edition,  |1.30;  Spanish 
edition,  $1.00;  Portuguese  edition,  $1.00;  single  copies,  any  edition,  15  cents  each  (prior  to  1935,  25  cents 
each).  An  additional  charge  of  75  cents  per  year  is  made  on  each  edition  for  subscriptions  in  countries 

outside  the  Pan  American  Union 

The  Basic  Prinoples  of  the  Inter-American  System — 10  cents 
The  Americas:  A  P.anoramic  View — 5  cents 

American  Nations  and  Cspitals  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 
Bolivia — Brazil — Chile — Costa  Rica — Cuba — Dominican  Republic — Ecuador — Guatemala — Haiti — Hon¬ 
duras — Mexico — Nicaragua — Panama — Paraguay — Peru — Uruguay — Venezuela — Buenos  Aires — Habana — 
Gudad  Trujillo — La  Paz — Lima — Montevideo — Qiiiti>— -Rio  de  Janeiro — Santiago,  Chile.  (Others  are  tem¬ 
porarily  out  of  print) 

A.MEKICAN  Commodities  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 
Cac.io — Coffee — Copper — Quinine — Rubber — Sugar — Tagua — Tin — Tonka  Bean — ^Wool 

Club  and  Study  Series 

No.  1,  The  Good  Neighbor  Tour,  10  mimeographed  volumes  on  the  21  American  Republics  and  inter- 
American  relations,  $2.00.  No.  2,  Evolution  of  the  Pan  American  Movement,  four  volumes,  $1.00. 
No.  3,  The  Gterature,  Art,  and  Music  of  Latin  -\merica,  three  volumes,  $0.75.  No.  4,  The  War  and  the 
Americas,  one  volume,  describing  the  political,  economic,  and  juridical  measures  adopted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  in  the  present  world  conflict,  $0.25 

Series  for  Young  Readers  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 
The  Pan  American  Um'on — The  Snake  Farm  at  Butantan,  Brazil — Jose  de  San  Martin — The  Incas — 
The  Panama  Canal — The  Pan  American  Highway — The  Guano  Islands  of  Peru — The  Araucanians — 
Francisco  Pizarro — Cabeza  de  Vaca’s  Great  Journey 

Music  Series 

Partial  List  of  Latin  American  Music  Obtainable  in  the  United  States,  $0.10;  List  of  Recordings  of  Latin 
American  Songs  and  Dances,  $0.30;  Notes  on  the  History  of  Music  Exchange  between  the  Americas 
before  1940,  by  Eugenio  Pereira  Salas,  $0.25;  The  Music  of  Argentina,  by  Albert  T.  Luper,  $0.20;  The 
Music  of  Brazil,  by  Albert  T.  Luper,  $0.25;  Carlos  Chavez;  Catalog  of  his  Works,  $0.50 

Foreign  Trade  Series — 10  cents  each 

Latest  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  compiled  from  oflScial  sources 
CoMMERaAL  Pan  Amerio — $1.00  a  year  (mimeographed) 

Panoram.v — 10  cents  a  cc'py 

A  quarterly  mimeographed  publication  on  matters  of  interest  in  inter-American  intellectual  cooperation 

The  Pan  American  Bookshelf — $1.00  a  year 
A  monthly  armotated  list  of  the  books  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Bibliographic  Series 

Bibliographies  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  as  Inter-American  Relations,  History,  and  Description, 
Children’s  Books  on  Latin  America,  Hemisphere  Defense,  Bookstores  and  Publishers  in  Latin  America, 
Material  in  English  on  Latin  American  Literature,  and  other  topics 

A  complete  list  and  prices  of  all  pan  AMEHICjW  UNION  PUBUCIATIONS  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

☆  U.  S.  GOVERN.MENT  PRINTING  OFFICB:  1944 — 612189 
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